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Editorial 


= year marks the centenary of the death of the illustrious 

Dominican, Henri-Dominique Lacordaire (1802-1861). Pére 
Lacordaire is known to many as a brilliant orator and preacher, 
a courageous champion of liberty, a zealous apostle of youth, and 
as the restorer of the Dominican Order in France after its suppres- 
sion there for over fifty years. But perhaps very few realize the 
intense personal holiness, self-imposed austerities, and all-embrac- 
ing charity which motivated his whole life, surrounding him with 
a true greatness that genius alone could never have produced. 

The public life of Lacordaire was early marked by success. As 
a lawyer of twenty his ability to plead cases was already widely 
respected in the law courts of Paris. As a journalist of twenty-eight 
he was gaining a hearing throughout France for the cause of re- 
ligious freedom. As a priest of thirty-three he was drawing ca- 
pacity crowds to the cathedral of Notre Dame and holding them 
captive by the eloquence and unction of his preaching. 

But Lacordaire tasted defeat as well as triumph. His newspaper, 
L’Avenir, in the beginning so successful, gradually lost the sup- 
port of the clergy, who were fearful of his liberal ideas, and ulti- 
mately it was condemned by the Holy See. His attempt to re- 
establish his order in France was accompanied by bitter trials 
which would have completely disheartened many a less coura- 
geous soul. A change in government brought his preaching at 
Notre Dame to an abrupt close when he was at the height of his 
success. 

But Lacordaire never allowed success to turn his head, nor 
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defeat to dampen his spirit. He was well aware of the chief pitfalls 
into which the victorious often fall, and of the necessary strategy 
which must be employed to avoid them. “We have two great vices 
to combat,” he confessed, ‘pride and voluptuousness; and two 
great virtues to acquire, humility and penance.” ? He underwent 
many flagellations and humiliations of every kind to root out all 
vestiges of these vices in himself and to establish these virtues. He 
enunciated the principle which animated his own life when he 
told his novices: “Jesus Christ himself knew no other road than 
that which led to the praetorium and to Calvary. I keep to that 
road, and there I shall live and die.”’ ? 

Pére Lacordaire accepted failure, as success, in complete sur- 
render to God’s will, which he saw everywhere—in his own life, 
in the life of the Church, in current events. “If God wills is thus,”’ 
he would say, ‘““Why should we trouble ourselves? Is He not wiser 
than we?’ ? When L’Avenir was condemned by the Holy See, he 
submitted promptly, sincerely, irrevocably, unlike the defiant De 
Lamennais and the hesitant Montelambert, his associates in that 
ill-fated literary project. 

In his own lifetime Lacordaire was hailed as a champion for 
freedom—freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech. These social freedoms he preached in season and out of 
season, but while doing so he accomplished deep within himself 
a personal freedom—freedom from ambition, from pride, from 
passion—to a degree that few attain. This inner freedom of spirit 
he won by the simple weapons of devotion to the Cross of Christ, 
childlike submission to the authority of his Church, and total 
abandonment to the will of God. 

JouN J. McDONALD, O.P. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. Pére Chocarne, O.P., The Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire, trans. Father 
Aylward (New York: P. O’Shea, 1867), p. 335. 

2 Ibid., p. 340. 
3 Ibid., p. 348. 
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The Meaning of the 
Divine Indwelling 


This article is adapted from an address 

to the 1959 National Holy Name Convention 
in New Orleans. The author is professor at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington. 


T. U. Mullaney, O.P. 


Il WISH to write about a mystery of the faith which is at once 
profound, moving, yet most practical. May I begin by stating 
that mystery in words borrowed from the greatest of theologians? 


There is one general way in which God is in everything. . . . Beyond 
this . . . is a special way, reserved to rational nature, by which God is 
said to be present as that which is known is present to the knower, and 
that which is loved is present to him who loves. And because a rational 
creature by his activity in knowing and loving is placed in contact with 
God Himself, it is said not only that God is in the rational creature but 
that He dwells in him, as in His temple. No effect other than sanctifying 
grace can be the reason for this new presence of the divine Person. . . . 
In the giving of sanctifying grace . . . the Holy Ghost Himself is given 
and is sent [into the soul].* 


The following are, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, the ele- 
ments of this supernatural mystery: 1) In the souls of good men 
the living God abides not merely in the sense in which He is right- 
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ly said to be everywhere, but in an altogether special way. 2) This 
special presence of God is described as His abiding in a temple, 
consecrated to Him; again, it is described as a presence or union 
whereby men intimately know, deeply love, and truly possess God 
Himself. 3) Only sanctifying grace achieves this special indwelling 
of God. 4) The indwelling is something over and above grace, for, 
says St. Thomas, ‘‘one receives also the Holy Ghost Himself.” 


THE MESSAGE GIVEN BY REVELATION 


Upon what foundation does this theological teaching rest? We 
must look at once to God’s revelation—found in the Bible and in 
Divine Tradition within the Church—to judge whether this doc- 
trine of God’s inhabiting men’s souls is verified in that revelation. 

Very familiar is the text of the inspired St. Paul: “You are the 
temple of God, and the spirit of God dwelleth in you” (I Cor. 
3:16). In simplest terms this states the doctrine in question: ‘True 
God dwells, or habitually resides, within the Christian soul. Con- 
versely, the Christian really carries within himself the one true 
God. 

More than this, other places in Sacred Scripture teach that each 
distinct Person of the divine Trinity lives in the Christian soul. 
This we know on the authority of Christ Himself. Relative to the 
divine Father, Christ promised, “If anyone love Me, he will keep 
My word and My Father will love him and We will come to him 
and make Our abode with him” (John 14:23). Of Himself the 
Lord said, “I will not leave you orphans; I will come to you 
(John 14:18)... . Abide in me and I in you” (John 15:4). Even 
more fully, He spoke of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. “I will 
ask the Father and He shall give you another Paraclete that He 
may abide with you forever. The spirit of truth whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him; but 
you shall know Him: because He shall abide in you, and shall 
be in you (John 14:16f.).... ‘The Holy Ghost whom the Father 
will send in My name, He will teach you all things and bring all 
things to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you (John 
14:26). ... When He, the spirit of truth is come, He will teach 
you all truth. For He will not speak of Himself: but what things 
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THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


soever He shall hear He shall speak’’ (John 16:13). And again it 
is St. Paul who sums up the doctrine, “the charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” 
(Rom. 5:5). 

Unmistakably, God’s revelation does teach these points: 1) God 
Himself does come to us to dwell or abide within us; 2) this is true 
of each Person of the blessed Trinity. If we more often hear of the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, this is not to be understood of that 
divine Person in an exclusive sense, but of all three Persons of 
the Godhead, as the Lord himself taught.” 3) The divine indwell- 
ing involves our knowing the divine Persons in a way impossible 
to those who are not God’s friends; it involves our learning from 
God, our being taught by Him; it involves especially our love, 
for Christ clearly said, “If any man love Me... We [i.e., the 
Father and His Son] will come to him and make Our abode with 
him.” 

These are revealed truths, as stated. 

I must add this point. God’s inhabiting the soul means more 
than the fact that grace is in the soul; it means that the substantial 
reality of the divine Trinity is substantially present to the soul. 

This point seems to be rooted, also, in divine revelation. St. 
Paul, for example, clearly distinguishes between the created gift 
(charity) in the soul, and the uncreated Giver, saying that both 
are present. “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost who is given to us.” The giving of both is real, 
but not identical; the Holy Ghost, source of created charity, is 
given to us in addition to the charity; and the Holy Ghost is sub- 
stantial God. 

Again, quite evidently, the Spirit whom Christ promised to His 
apostles is a person, a divine Person, not merely created grace. 
Christ’s very term, Paraclete, has a decidedly personal significa- 
tion. It designates one who is an advocate, an interceder, a teacher, 
or comforter, whereas sanctifying grace, a condition of soul, is in 
no sense a person and can neither intercede for us nor be as one 
who strengthens and comforts us. Further, created grace does not 
hear nor speak nor teach: yet the Lord promised a Spirit who 
would teach the apostles all truth, and who would speak to them 
all things that Spirit had heard. This only a Person, a divine Per- 
son of infinite truth, could do. 
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THE Facts AS RELATED BY THE FATHERS 


The Fathers of the Church, those great witnesses to the Church’s 
living tradition of revealed truth, give evidence of clear awareness 
that the doctrine of the divine indwelling means that the sub- 
stantial reality of God is present to the soul. 


Thus St. Ignatius of Antioch calls his flock not merely grace- 
bearers, but ‘“‘God-bearers.”’* St. Irenaeus wrote that the baptized 
“receive the Spirit of God” and that they do not remain holy “un- 
less the Holy Spirit abide with them in strict conjunction. The 
Spirit . . . abides in him who receives Him so long as he lives in 
truth and sanctity.” * Therefore in St. Irenaeus’ thought the creat- 
ed sanctity is not the presence of the Holy Spirit: the latter is, by 
far, the greater gift. St. Clement of Alexandria and Origen say 
that the divine Persons dwell in and fill the just soul. St. Athan- 
asius is no less clear. St. Basil teaches that ‘“‘souls who bear the 
Spirit and are illumined by the Spirit become spiritual themselves 
and send forth grace to others.’ His successor, Didymus wrote 
“It is the proper substance of the Holy Spirit who dwells in the 
just... . It belongs only to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
to be able, by their substance, to penetrate into souls.” ® St. Cyril 
of Alexandria is vehement on this point: “If, signed by the Holy 
Ghost, we are made conformable to God, how can that by which 
the image of the divine essence and the signs of uncreated nature 
are imprinted on us—how can that be created? . . . In the hearts 
of those who receive Him . . . He depicts His nature both by 
communication of Himself and by his likeness.” 7 

In the Western Church, St. Hilary and St. Ambrose teach that 
true God Himself is with us. Not surprisingly the incomparable 
St. Augustine succinctly sums up the basic elements of the tradi- 
tional doctrine. ‘““While God is everywhere entire, nevertheless 
He does not dwell in all things . . . He is everywhere by the 
presence of divinity, but He is not everywhere by the grace of 
inhabitation. . . . [A divine Person is given or sent] at the very 
time He is known and perceived by someone.” § 

To sum up: That God dwells in a special, if mysterious, way (a 
way that involves knowing God) in the souls of just men is a di- 
vinely revealed truth. That God’s indwelling implies the real and 
substantial presence of the divine Persons themselves is taught by 
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THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


many great Fathers of the Church and by the great majority of 
Catholic theologians. 

Two questions remain before us: 1) How shall we understand 
the way in which this substantial presence of God is brought 
about? 2) What does the doctrine of divine inhabitation mean for 
our day by day living—what practical difference does the doctrine 
make? 


How Gop’s PRESENCE IS BROUGHT ABOUT 


Underlying the answer to our first question is the general truth, 
certain by faith, that God truly is everywhere. This universal 
presence of God must not be imagined as a sort of stretching out 
of the divine substance. Some material things, we know, as they 
become more expanded, extend over a greater area. God how- 
ever is neither material, nor extended, nor expandable. How then 
is He everywhere? 


He is everywhere by His activity, by His causation of things. So 
perfect is God, so completely one, that He is one with His own 
activity; where God acts, there God is, for His act is God. Now 
deep within every created thing God acts. For no creature is its 
own existence, its own being. Were a creature really its own being 
or existence that creature would be eternal, changeless, indestructi- 
ble, whereas, everything we encounter has beginning and end and 
changeability. At every moment, therefore, existence is being be- 
stowed upon every created reality, bestowed by Him alone whose 
very nature is fullness of existence. He who is is the name of God; 
it is God’s identification of Himself, J am who am (Exod. 3:14). 
Whatever else is, is, not by reason of anything intrinsic to its na- 
ture, but solely by the existence God gives it at every instant. St. 
Thomas writes: 


God is directly, by Himself, the cause of existing. He communicates 
existence to all as the sun communicates light to the air. . . . The con- 
tinuous shining of the sun is required for the preservation of light in the 
air; similarly God must unceasingly confer existence on things if they 
are to continue in existence. . . . Hence necessarily God is present to all 
things to the extent that they have existence. But existence is that which 
is most intimately present in all things. Therefore God must be in all 
things.® 
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It was realization of the truth that God is present everywhere at 
the innermost depths of reality that led the Psalmist to cry out, 
‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I fly from 
thy face? If I ascend into heaven thou art there; if I descend into 
hell thou art present. If I take my wings early in the morning 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there also shall 
thy hand lead me: and thy right hand shall hold me” (Ps. 138:7- 
10). And in the less poetic, but more familiar, words of St. Paul, 
‘In Him we live and move and are” (Acts 17:28). 

God then, as cause of all things, is present to all things. For His 
causality is Himself; and it is also a continuing causality without 
which nothing can survive for one moment. Wherever reality is, 
there is God giving it reality. 

Now God’s special and thoroughly supernatural abiding within 
the Christian soul means that the soul is in a vital and personal 
way made supernaturally aware of the triune God who is in any 
case always there. The soul comes, so to say, to experience, to feel 
the God it cannot escape. The soul comes to know and to love 
God within it, as God knows and loves Himself. 

What gives this supernatural awareness, this divine sensitive- 
ness, this wordless experience of God? Remember God is in the 
soul from the beginning, giving to it life, being, activity. What is 
necessary then is that the soul be awakened to divine life, given 
divine powers of awareness to know God, divine powers of love to 
become immersed in Him. All this God gives to every Christian 
soul. The awakening to divine life, the divinization of the soul’s 
own substance, is sanctifying grace. The divine power of awareness 
to know God is faith and wisdom. The divine power to love is 
created charity. 


FAITH AND CHARITY IN GENERAL 


Consider for a moment particularly the function of divine faith 
and charity in Christian life. 

By supernatural faith we do not give assent to just any truth 
whatsoever; no, by faith we believe all revealed truth about God, 
and only the truth about God that God Himself has revealed. 
That which we believe is God’s revelation; the reason why we be- 
lieve is God’s truthfulness in revealing. Both what we believe, 
and why we believe are divine, God manifesting Himself to man- 
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kind. ?° By faith then we, as it were, touch God; faith’s whole 
function is to conjoin us, in vital awareness, to the truth that God 
is. By faith man’s mind is indeed made ready to know God, so that 
St. Augustine could say, “He who believes in Christ, touches 
Christ,” for, by faith, the truth of God and the God of all truth 
are joined to the mind of man as the object and motive of the 
mind’s assent. 

Divine love—charity—involves another vital union with God, 
the union of the now divinized powers of affection. The act of 
charity is, so to say, the soul’s loving embrace of the Blessed ‘Trin- 
ity. For that which is loved by charity is not any and all goodness, 
but precisely the infinity of beauty and of goodness that is God; 
and that on account of which one loves God by charity is not one’s 
own advantage but simply the ravishing delight of God’s good- 
ness.14 Here is an immediate conjunction—by divine love the 
soul is drawn out of itself to exult in God’s infinite beauty sub- 
stantially present to the soul’s being. 

As in heaven the light of glory interiorly alters and raises up 
the mind so that the mind can know the essence of God, the Trin- 
ity in itself, so in this life, (though much less perfectly) faith read- 
ies man’s mind to touch and embrace the truth of God. And, as in 
heaven, beatific love equips the soul to immerse itself in the em- 
bracing goodness of God so on this earth charity achieves that 
same effect. 

Thus, as St. Thomas following the Fathers of the Church teach- 
es, created grace, divine faith, and divine love are not themselves 
God’s presence to the soul. But it is grace, faith, and love through 
which that supernatural and special presence is achieved. By the 
activity of faith and love, themselves rooted in sanctifying grace, 
God is now present to the soul no longer merely as a hidden cause 
of natural effects, but as my most intimate friend whom I know 
by faith and whom I embrace by charity. God is present now 
through faith’s eyes and love’s yearning, present as He to whom I 
belong far more truly than I can ever belong to myself. He is 
here—as my God. 


FAITH, CHARITY, AND THE INDWELLING 


Here I can no longer avoid some mention of the different roles 
played by faith and charity in the divine indwelling. 
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The ways in which these two theological virtues attain or reach 
God are notably different, as both Scripture and all Divine Tradi- 
tion assert. For faith attains God only mediately, imperfectly; 
charity attains Him directly, immediately, perfectly, and ever- 
lastingly. 

When we make an act of faith, we express in human words the 
divine truth we believe. Those human words symbolize or stand 
for the truth they express somewhat as these written, visible 
words now symbolize and express my invisible, spiritual thought. 
So by faith we assent to infinite truth through human, and there- 
fore finite, words and statements. Now finite words must be 
measurelessly deficient in expressing infinite truth—yet they are 
the only words we have. 

It follows that there is always about faith a dissatisfaction, a 
restlessness, a frightful incompleteness or obscurity. The creed or 
formula of faith is not God, but only a symbol. And with all his 
powers man desires to get beyond the symbol to the full, living 
light of truth it symbolizes. In this life, the mind’s union with 
God, its possession of Him, is more yearning than achievement, 
more obscurity than satisfaction. What I can conceive or express 
about God, even in faith, is infinitely less than God. 

But love, divine charity in man’s will, outstrips faith, pierces 
beyond the obscure symbolism of faith to rest and rejoice in God 
Himself, in His limitless loveableness. For this is proper to love 
and to the acts of the will generally, that those acts reach outward 
to realities as they are in themselves, not merely as they are pre- 
sented—perhaps only partially—in knowledge. When a man 
looks at a picture of his family, what he sees is only a picture; not 
the family but a symbol. But the love that arises in him is love of 
the members of his family themselves. Love is stirred by the 
symbol, but directed to the reality itself. So by faith we attain to 
divinely true knowledge of God, but only through a symbol. But 
love seeks and rests in God immediately. 

Even in this life love attains and embraces God directly. This 
is why St. Paul wrote that charity never falls away, because the 
identically same virtue of love which a man has on earth endures, 
quite unaltered, in heaven. Even in heaven man’s will cannot 
possess the reality of God more truly or more really than charity 
possesses God in this life. Because faith is a mediate, imperfect 
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THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


union it shall pass away; charity shall go on in us, please God, 
forever. 

On earth therefore it is more especially love which achieves the 
special presence of God to just men. Faith opens the mind’s eye 
to the supernatural truth that God is at the depths of the soul. 
Faith gives supernatural awareness of God’s closeness. But it is 
love which underlies the experience of God, love that touches and, 
so to say, tastes the presence of the divine guest. 

Then begins a process of growth in God that is the most glor- 
ious, the most noble growth that man can ever know. Love has 
felt God Himself, it has thrilled at the experience of divinity. So, 
as love grows stronger, it cries out for ever more perfect knowl- 
edge of God to keep pace with love’s development. Faith can on- 
ly grope through symbols which are not God but human ideas, 
human judgments. 

Gently God activates within the soul a special gift of the Holy 
Spirit called wisdom. By this gift’s activity the soul begins to know 
God in a new way, a way that is in some respects closer to the 
beatific vision than it is to faith. The soul begins to know, to feel 
God, not now in merely human and obscure symbols, but in a 
way that is vigorous, enrapturing, in a way that is the most thor- 
oughly gratifying experience of love man can ever know on this 
earth. In this most simple, but quasi-ecstatic, awareness of the 
Trinity within the self is found the highest achievement of hu- 
man living. In this state the human person has divinely succeeded. 
He has found himself because he knows the God from whom he 
came forth. Only in God can man ever really come to know and 
love man himself. For man is in his depths the image of God. 
Only in knowing God can man come to understand that basic 
God-relationship that he—man—is. 


‘THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


And now, briefly, I should like to point out something of the 
practical meaning of the doctrine of the divine indwelling. 

First, the opportunity to live in closest and most satisfying union 
with God is given to every one of us. God dwells not just in the 
soul of a few chosen persons of extraordinary spiritual destiny. 
God dwells in the soul of every human person who is in the state 
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of grace. And it is God’s desire that by His indwelling men gen- 
erally shall reach great sanctity. His purpose in coming to us is 
our advancement, our perfection as men, the images of God. 

On His part God gives each one of us everything necessary to 
live this life of conscious, intimate union with Him. 

Himself He gives always. Strength and light to know and ex- 
perience His presence He gives through faith, ennobled by wis- 
dom. The urgent, driving impulse toward Him He gives through 
and in—charity. If then a Christian finds that his thoughts and 
love, his inner life of awareness and deep affection is but little or 
seldom concerned with God, the failure involved is in no sense 
due to God’s lack of generous gifts. If a Christian finds that an 
intensely personal and conscious cleaving to God is for him a rare 
experience, let him know that the most adult and most glorious 
achievement possible in his life is escaping him. His most reward- 
ing capacities lie unused. Within me, God waits; within me, God 
has prepared everything. But one thing more is necessary. I must 
will to fulfill my divine vocation as the living, conscious, dedi- 
cated temple of God. Only in the use of the gifts that God has 
given me can I ever come to know the splendor of what I am. 

Lastly, I should like to add, very simply, that no Christian man 
can ever be really a happy, thoroughly mature person except on 
condition of his consciously and persistently striving to deepen 
in himself the possession of God that is already his. This I say not 
lightly, but most earnestly. 

No person—divine or angelic or human—is ever completed, 
ever really happy, alone. No personal nature—divine or created— 
finds itself except by giving of the self to other persons. The very 
notion of person means capacity for self-donation in wisdom and 
in love. Only in giving myself can I ever be fulfilled. There are 
many reasons why this is true, reasons extraneous to our purpose 
here. But let me say this much: One of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries, or rediscoveries, of contemporary psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists—men who are often enough completely without reli- 
gious faith—is that the human person can attain maturity, seren- 
ity, security, can attain his own perfect development, not really 
in external accomplishment, not in impressive achievements, but 
only in thoughtful love of the other. In the language of contempo- 
rary experts, the person does not begin to emerge except in its 
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THE MEANING OF THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


conscious efforts at thoughtful adjustment to other persons, and 
the person does not develop save in the development of generous 
love. Even in divinity, even in the Godhead, divine Persons are 
constituted as distinct Persons by nothing other than divine rela- 
tionship to each other, by divine self-donation in wisdom and in 
love. And this is the teaching of all Catholic theologians from 
earliest days unto this day. To be a person, then, means to be 
capable of giving the self to the other in knowledge and in love. 
To be a perfect, an adult person is to be mature in understanding 
love. And this is the reason why the Lord said, “This is the first 
and the greatest commandment: Thou shalt love.” 

As persons, then, we can never really be ourselves except by 
losing ourselves in love of others. But because we are Christian 
persons our human capacities have been truly and interiorly al- 
tered by grace, and faith, and love. They have been so positively 
directed Godward that nothing short of consciously seeking our 
God can ever bring us the inner serenity everyone of us longs for. 
The law of our being as persons is that we must love; as Christian 
persons that we must love God. Unless we do give our minds and 
hearts to the God who is within us, then the urgent need which 
grace produces in us—the need to give the self to God—would be 
unfulfilled. In our most basic need we should be starved. In what- 
ever ways we succeed, and to whatever measure we succeed, we 
cannot succeed as Christians, we cannot attain our real maturity, 
except to the degree that we are trying, consciously and lovingly, 
to live with the God in whom alone we can be fulfilled. 

There is no achievement like the achievement of loving God. 
There can be no joy like to the joy of possessing God. Of this all 
other joys and all other achievements are but reminders and sym- 
bols, beckoning us inward to the God of all joy. 


NOTES 


1§t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., Ia, q. 43, a. 3. Here, as in the Scripture 
citation below, italics have been added by the author of this article for emphasis. 


2 The divine indwelling is very often attributed to the Holy Spirit, for the reason 
that the indwelling is a divine activity looking to man’s sanctification, and having 
divine love as its source. Works having love as their divine source and sanctity as 
their term, are attributed to Him because within the Trinity He is the spirit of 
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love, therefore called the Holy, the Sanctifier. But the divine will and the divine 
power which actually accomplish human sanctification are the one divine will, 
power, and activity of the three Persons. 


3 Letter to the Ephesians, IX; PG, 5, 742. 
4 Patrologia orientalis XII, n. 42. 
5 Adversus Eunomium, 9, 22. 


6 De Spiritu Sancto, n. 25. 

7 Thesaurus, assertia 35. 

8 Epistle 187. 

8 Compendium theologiae, chap. 130. The truth that creaturely activity also 
demands a special causation need not concern us here. 


10 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 1, a. 1. 
11 Jbid., q. 23, a. 1. 
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algae Terrence L. Connolly, S.J., tells us that his first read- 

ing of Thompson’s poetry was “something of an apocalypse.” 
It was a kind of holy revelation to him because it was a first ex- 
perience with poetry “in which the fundamental truths of Cath- 
olic faith were exquisitely fused with intense emotion, flawless 
expression, and mastery of technique.” * 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Father Connolly had the 
spirit of a pilgrim visiting holy shrines when he visited England 
and walked in the footsteps of his beloved Francis Thompson. 
Wilfred Meynell, then an old man of eighty-seven but still young 
at heart with the enthusiasm which produced Merry England, 
received him courteously at 47 Palace Court, the haven wherein 
Thompson found the warmth and love which saved him from 
despair. Father Connolly records his own reaction when the gen- 
teel old man led him to a spacious window seat and placed in his 
hands the original manuscript of ““The Hound of Heaven.” 
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‘“‘What an experience it was to hold in my hand that great poem 
in the plain, firm handwriting of the poet himself! As I remem- 
bered the agonizing suffering of body and soul that went into its 
making, these were the lines which moved me most deeply as I 
read: 


Ah, is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must 
Designer infinite!— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou cans’t limn 
with it?” ? 


Gop’s PuRIFYING LOVE 


These are the lines which should, perhaps, move all of us most 
deeply as we ponder the significance of Thompson’s great poem 
and see its application to every Christian soul frightened by the 
overtures of God’s purifying love. There is inevitable pathos in 
the human soul’s encounter with God. His love must be an all- 
absorbing love, otherwise it would not be true to its own supreme 
beauty. It must make a totalitarian demand upon a soul if the 
soul ever expects to reach the fullness of its stature. It is because 
the “Designer infinite’’ loves His own image of what we shall 
become by His mercy that He must purge our hearts of all un- 
sanctified loves which keep them from bursting aflame with the 
godliness of true charity. If He “must char the wood ere [He can] 
limn with it,” it is only because of our pathetic reluctance to let ' 
God have His way with us. The poignancy of the soul’s flight 
from God is precisely in its inability to see that He pursues and 
strips it only that he might enrich it with Himself. And He wants 
to enrich it, not for what He gains, but for His own joy in giving: 







Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I makes much of naught... .3 







A CHEERFUL INVALID 






The “Designer infinite” had a unique pattern when He de- 
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signed the vocation of Francis Thompson, the poet. One myster- 
ious element in the design was the poet’s insight into a fear lurk- 
ing in the hearts of all men. All human timidity in the presence 
of God’s love is the faint-heartedness of a soul who must some 
time or another make the humble confession: 


For, though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside. 


Yet Thompson’s spirit of underlying joyfulness was not smoth- 
ered by his awareness of human frailty. He was a merry mystic, 
even in the face of his own betrayals of God’s patient love. For 
he could not forget that a Father’s mercy sees only a “child’s mis- 
take” in the fearfulness which identifies God’s kindly stripping 
with an irreparable loss. God is patient and man may be a 
“cheerful invalid” * while his slowly-tutored soul is learning the 
hard lesson which emerges from every disappointing love in his 
life. Thompson expressed that lesson in forceful prose as well 
as in his poetry: [It is] the function of natural love to create a 
craving which it cannot satisfy. Then only has its water been 
tasted in perfect purity, if it awaken an insatiate thirst for wine. ® 

In writing thus of the disappointment in all human love, 
Thompson is not an apostle of gloominess. He_is an authentic 
witness to the spirit of all genuine Christian mysticism. Like his 
friend and admirer, Coventry Patmore, he is simply reaffirming 
the sober truth that only a soul taught by God discovers where 
to slake its thirst for contentment. And for a long time the soul 
may refuse to be taught by Him. In one of his cryptic aurea dicta 
Patmore expressed this same God-given wisdom: “All the world 
is secretly maddened by the mystery of love, and continually seeks 
its solution everywhere but where it is to be found.” ® 


No PEssIMISM 


With the genuine humility of the true mystic, Thompson ad- 
mitted that he tried to appease this madness within himself by 
seeking contentment in things less than God. That they failed 
him was no matter for gloom. Their fidelity to their Maker would 
let them go only so far toward bringing rest to a spirit divine 
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enough to yearn for infinite goodness. Surely there is no black bit- 
terness in the sadder but wiser soul who catches a glimpse of the 
order put into the universe by the wisdom of God and makes so 
honest a confession of foolishness: 


I tempted all His servitors, but to find 

My own betrayal in their constancy, 

In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 

Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 


Whatever surface sadness touches the spirit of the man who 
makes this discovery of the disappointment inseparable from sin, 
it is not the corrosive melancholy of a pessimist. The Christian 
mystic sees even his disappointments as gifts of a kind Providence. 
It may not be very pleasant to have a harness of make-believe 
gaiety hewn from one’s soul “piece by piece,” but there is still 
real reason for rejoicing when one becomes “defenseless utterly” 
in the presence of “love’s uplifted stroke.” That is why even the 
timid escapist soul breathes more easily when the football of the 
Pursuer comes to a halt at the end of His “unhurrying chase.” It 
is merry mysticism which can finally ask itself a brave question 
because it has finally learned the right answer: 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 


The mystics and the saints are joyful of heart even when they 
live under the shadow of a cross. The cross does not afflict them 
with deadening sorrow because they see it held out to them by 
the Father’s hand—the only hand which designs the cross for the 
elect of God. Lasting gloom can never be an ingredient in the 
texture of authentic mysticism because the true visionary is “mys- 
tical with the mirth of God.” 


IN A TRANSFIGURED WORLD 


The very bearing of Francis Thompson communicated this 
mirthful outlook on life to all who observed him with reverence. 
Constance Julian, the Australian critic who merited Mr. Meynell’s 
enthusiasm for her understanding of Thompson’s spirit, quotes a 
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beautiful pen picture of the poet drawn by another astute 
observer: 


It was impossible and unnecessary always to think of the tragic side of 
his life. . . . Gentle in looks, half-wild in externals, his face worn by pain 
and the fierce reactions of laudanum, his hair and straggling beard neg- 
lected, he yet had distinction and aloofness of bearing that marked him 
in a crowd; and when he opened his lips he spoke as a gentleman and 
scholar. A cleaner mind, a more naively courteous manner were nowhere 
to be found. . . . Interested in life but no longer intrigued by it, he was 
free from apathy and desire. Unembittered, he kept his sweetness and 
sanity, his dewy laughter, his fluttering gratitude. In such a man out- 
ward ruin could never be ridiculous, and indeed he never bowed his 
noble head but in devotion.” 


A man who could leave such an impression on those who 
watched him moving among his fellows was necessarily a living 
embodiment of God’s own joyful craftsmanship. He made visible 
to men some tiny reflection of the enriching goodness of God. 


Part of Thompson’s joy in his own vocation came from his own 
vivid awareness of a parallel between the creative workmanship 
of God and the diligent craftmanship of the poet. God’s humblest 
field flower and the poet’s humblest song are both wondrous 
proclamations of the good news meant to gladden the heart of 
man. We live in a universe transfigured by God’s love for men as 
manifested in the human career of His incarnate Son. Ever since 
the first Resurrection Sunday, the tiniest flower of the field is 
singing a joyous song of victory: 


His fingers pushed it through the sod— 
It came up redolent of God, 
Garrulous of the eyes of God 
To all the breezes near it; 
Musical with the mouth of God 
To all had ears to hear it; 
Mystical with the mirth of God, 
That glow—like did ensphere it. ® 


No less truly is the Christian poet “musical with the mouth of 
God”; no less joyfully is his poem “mystical with the mirth of 
God”; for he, too, has been transfigured “since man grew God 
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that Sunday’; a new chrism has been laid upon his eyes and lips 
and heart: 


That he might see, feel, sing, perdie, 
The simple things that are the wise. ® 


‘TAUGHT: BY PAIN 


Wisdom which gives utterance to the “simple things that are 
the wise” can never come painlessly either to mystic or poet. The 
eyes of the seer must always be anointed by the finger-tips of 
pain; the lips of the poet, like the lips of Isaias, the prophet, must 
be purified with the burning coal of sanctified suffering. The 
Christian poet is not bedeviled with melancholy when he con- 
fidently puts his hand into the frail hand of Princess Pain. He 
takes her for a guide and whispers with a lover’s humble pleading: 


Wisdom’s gifts are buried deeper 

Than the arm of man can go, 

Save thou show 

First the way, and turn the sod. 

The poet’s crown, with misty weakness tarnished, 

In thy golden fire is burnished 

To round with more illustrious gleam his forehead. ?° 


Mystics and poets are not insensible to pain. It may cast a low- 
lying gloom over the surface of their souls. But the gloom passes 
quickly, dissipated by the luminous rays of Christ, the Sun of 
Justice. Like great poets before him—men like Francesco Berna- | 
done and Dante Alighieri, who saw Lady Poverty on the cross 
with Christ—Thompson saw pain transfigured into a princess 
and a royal lady by association with our crucified Lord. Jesus 
took pain with Him into the olive grove and the poet follows her 
there with a reverence for her royalty: 


Thy pall in purple sovereignty was dipt 
Beneath the tree of Golgotha.™ 


Having freely chosen to make her a “regnant Pain,” Christ paid 
tribute to her new-found dignity by suffering a bloody investi- 
ture at the hands of her unsparing love. “Having set joy before 
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Him, [He] endured the cross, despising the shame” (Heb. 12:2). 
Like the Master Himself the mystic never loses sight of joy while 
tenderly clasping the hand of sorrow. Thompson was still at heart 
a merry soul when he appraised the costliness of his own poetic 
gift, was more than willing to have his spirit seared by fire, and 
saluted pain as a restorer of innocence: 


O regnant Pain, to thee 

His subject sway elected to enfeoff! 
And from thy sad conferring to endure 
The sanguine state of His investiture; 
Yea, at thy hand, most sombre suzerain, 
That dreadful crown He held in fealty, 
O Queen of Calvary, 

Holy and terrible, anointed Pain! ? 


Gop’s PATIENCE WITH WAYWARDNESS 


No one ever saw the beauty in a chalice of suffering so clearly 
as our Lord did when in His agony in Gethsemane. No one ever 
tasted the joy of love’s sacrifices more sweetly than the Man of 
Sorrows. Yet even in Jesus Himself, human sensibilities instinc- 
tively drew back from the outstretched arms of pain. Even the 
wondrous mirth of God which designs all things sweetly and 
mightily does not exorcise the sombreness from pain as it draws 
near the human heart. And hearts less brave than Christ’s heart 
sometimes flee from it ingloriously. There are hardly a few 
among the elect of God who do not need that confession of 
cowardice owed to God by every fugitive from Love’s pain: 


Up vistaed hopes I sped 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears. 


But remembrance of weakness does not blot out the mirth of 
the little, yet holy, people of God. Their inconstancy does not rob 
them of all that is fair in the eyes of an indulgent Father. Mystics 
are merry because God loves even their potentialities for bravery. 
Though He might warn them of their own destructive wanton- 
ness, His very warning is a manifestation of an untiring lover’s 
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concern for their beauty. It is not a beauty He expects to find in 
them; it is a beauty which He must first put there Himself and 
then love them because He has made them lovable. The secret 
of the mystic’s mirth, even in the sight of his own frailty, is his 
deep conviction that he becomes the beloved of God only by the 
gratuitous gift of “this tremendous Lover.’’ The same Lord who 
makes a soul beautiful sustains it in its beauty. 

Thompson surely proves himself ‘‘musical with the mouth of 
God” when he chastens the “fair inconstant” with words which 
fuse the tenderness of predilection with the soberness of rebuke. 
It would take an Augustine or an Aquinas to voice the theology 
of grace more succinctly than the poet’s closing line. This is 
Christ’s gentle reminder to His sometime wayward bride: 


The rosy reflex of my heart 
Did thy pale cheek attire; 
And what I am, not what thou art, 
Did gazers-on admire. 
Go, and too late thou shalt confess 
I looked you into loveliness! 


No VALLEY OF GLOOM 


The peril of waywardness always threatens “the fair incon- 
stant.” Waywardness in the bride of Christ immediately evokes 
from our memories Christ’s own picture of the lost sheep and the 
solicitous shepherd. The relentless Hound of Heaven is very eas- 
ily transformed into the Good Shepherd on earth when we en- 
vision the troublesome lamb nestling comfortably on the shoulders 
of its rescuer. The words of the poet fit appropriately on the 
lips of the Shepherd: 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me! 


Year after year in her liturgy for paschaltide, Christ’s Bride 
reaffirms her conviction that unending joy is her birthright, even 
though she lives in a world which sometimes stains her garments 
as she walks its dusty roads. And her mystic merriment comes 
ultimately from the gracious condescension of her tremendous 
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Lover who has transfigured this earth by marking it with His 
footprints. This is the voice of the Bride when she delights in 
the thought of her Good Shepherd: O God, who by the lowliness 
of Thy Son has lifted up a world that was lying in the dust, grant 
enduring gladness to Thy faithful ones; so that those whom Thou 
has snatched from the perils of unending death Thou mayest 
make to rejoice with everlasting joys. ** 

Mother Church knows that this world will never be the same 
again since it has been loved by God’s Son even unto the death 
of the Cross. The Good Shepherd does indeed still lead His flock 
through a vale of tears but not through a valley of gloom. So the 
Bride who cherishes the Shepherd’s reassurances of love keeps 
reminding the restless sheep in the fold that this vale of tears has 
been gladdened by the passing-through of a Savior: “Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving you an example that you should follow 
His steps” (I Pet. 2:21). 


THE SENSE OF WONDERMENT 


Saints and mystics never lost their sense of wonderment pre- 
cisely because they never forget that this vale of tears is trans- 
figured by the love of a divine passer-by. Thompson, by God’s 
gift, had this penetrating vision which could find the kingdom of 
God at every turn of the road. Passing as a pilgrim “in quaint 
disguise of many faults,” he was none the less a “‘visitor from a 
world ‘invisible, intangible, unknowable, inapprehensible’” %; 
and he sang the cheerful songs of the homeland even while he 
languished in exile. It was not a childish dream of make-believe 
but the mature realism of the mirth of God which drew back a 
curtain over the face of the earth and showed him a transfigured 
world. That is why he could sing so sweetly: 


The angels keep their ancient places; — 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

"Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry; —and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
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Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
































Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water t 
Not of Gennesareth but Thames. *® i 


It is this nearness of Christ to our daily living which gives 
sturdiness to the merriment of the mystics. This merriment is 
perfectly at home in a contrite heart and a humble soul. It is not 
an empty gaiety which refuses to hearken to all the sober sayings 
of a Christ who never winks at evil. The mystic’s mirth comes 
simply from knowing that He is irrevocably committed to dwelling 
amongst us, even though we are so pathetically frivolous. All the 
paradoxes of Thompson’s “Any Saint’ are an effort to bear wit- 
ness to both the lowliness and the grandeur which one finds simul- 
taneously in one’s own soul. If joy of heart seems strangely over- 
bold in the fair but inconstant beloved of God, it is the boldness 
of Christian hope. It is a tribute to the goodness and the power 
and the fidelity of God who has loved us first in giving us His Son. 
The overtures of love have been inaugurated by “‘the lowliness of 
[His] Son.” 

That is why the merry mystic dares to say: 


And bolder now and bolder 
I lean upon that shoulder, 
So dear 
He is and near: ; 


And with His aureole 

The tresses of my soul 
Are blent 

In wished content. 17 





Yet the boldness of this hope, the serenity of this contentment, 
the joy of this companionship—all these are inseparable from 
genuine humility of heart. The realistic soul can tell itself both 
to exult as a piece of divine workmanship and to strike its breast 
as a witness to human blundering. Here is the paradox of great- 
ness in littleness: 
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Stoop, stoop; for thou dost fear 
‘The nettle’s wrathful spear, 
So slight 
Art thou of might! 


Rise; for Heaven hath no frown 
When thou to thee pluck’st down, 
Strong clod! 
The neck of God. 1® 


‘The man who could pen that paradox had to be “mystical with 
the mirth of God” and the mirth of God was given him because 
he was humble of heart. He knew his own gift well when he gave 
the world a hint for his own epitaph: 


Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven! !9 


NOTES 
1 Francis Thompson: In His Paths (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1944), prologue. 
* Ibid., p. 10 f. 


3 “The Hound of Heaven.” All the verses of poetry quoted in this article will 
be from “The Hound of Heaven,” unless otherwise indicated. 


4Frederick Faber, Spiritual Conferences (London: Burns and Oates, 1858), 
p. S3¥. 


5 Cited by Constance Julian in Shadows over English Literature (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1944), p. 82. 
6 The Rod, the Root, and the Flower (London: Grey Walls Press, 1950), p. 83. 
' 7 Op. cit., p. 84. 
8 “Field Flower.” 9 Ibid. 10 “Taus Amara Doloris.” 
11 [bid. 12 Ibid. 
13 “The Fair Inconstant.” 
14 Collect for the Second Sunday after Easter. 
15 Constance Julian, op. cit., p. 82. 16 “The Kingdom of God.” 
17 “Any Saint.” 18 Tbid. 19 “To My Godchild.” 
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The Unforgettable Welcome 





The Hail Mary recalls an encounter of tremendous 
importance between God and a human person 
ushering Mary into the very intimacy which exists 
in the family relations between the divine Persons. 


Athanasius van Noenen, O.P. 


IKOLAI HARTMANN, the German philosopher, who died 

after the last war, is said to have remarked to one of his 
friends, when asked whether he believed in the existence of a 
personal God: “I would believe in Him, if I would meet Him; 
but so far I have not met Him.” 

A meeting of tremendous consequence between God and a 
human person took place two thousand years ago in the kitchen 
of a little workman’s house in a village of Palestine called Nazar- 
eth. The fact of that encounter was announced by an angel and 
has been ever since in the hearts and on the lips of the universe 
of souls who carry God within them. 

“Into her presence the angel came” (Luke 1:28).1 Only the 
man in us can meet God; that is to say, only one who gives him- 
self leisure to listen to the cry of his authentic human nature 
deep down in his spiritual soul can attain to God. An individual 
who restricts or limits himself to be merely a man of science, of 
business, of politics or political parties, or of pleasure, cannot 
come in contact with God—with the divine Person—because he 
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lives no longer as a human person; for him the hour of Nazareth 
is, and remains, without significance. ‘He, through whom the 
world was made, was in the world, and the world treated Him as 
a stranger. He came to what was His own, and they who were His 
own gave Him no welcome” (John 1:10f.). 

The soul of modern man, deafened by the clatter of steel and 
instruments, chased along the turnpikes of superficiality and 
pragmatism, the man of the age of automation, the man of ready- 
made propaganda programs on radio and television; the man of 
the age of canned thought, canned milk, and canned potatoes, the 
man who no longer has time to cook for himself and think for 
himself is in grave danger of never coming to himself, as he can- 
not come to God. More than his forefathers is he in need of the 
advice of the Ancren Rivle: ‘Sit ye with Mary stone-still at God’s 
feet and listen to Him alone.” 

Nicodemus, the woman at the well, and the Roman centurion 
Cornelius encountered God because they all carried within them- 
selves the magnanimity and the inwardness of expectancy which 
lived in her who is the prototype of human nobility and perfec- 
tion: Mary of Nazareth. 


HAIL, FULL OF GRACE 


“God sent the angel... to a city .. . where a virgin dwelled”’ 
(Luke 1:26). A virgin is like an open chalice, or like a deep and 
beautiful valley awaiting the rains of heaven. In this sense every 
man is a virgin, for man is most profoundly man when his soul 
awaits in watchfulness for the descent of the day of grace: ‘“Watch 
and pray” (Mark 13:33). Mary is the high valley which irrigates 
the lower plains and deserts of human souls athirst for the light 
of life and truth: “Hail, thou who art full of grace.” Through 
her God once more walks with man. 

Grace is that whereby a man comes to God, not by his own 
right and power, but by the graciousness of God’s giving, merci- 
fully stooping down to man, favoring him with His own divine 
nature: ‘““Thus he would manifest the splendor of that grace by 
which He has taken us into His favor in the person of His be- 
loved son” (Eph. 1:6). 

The expression full of grace occurs in two more places in the 
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New Testament. St. John calls the Word, which ‘‘was made flesh 
and came to dwell among us,” “full of grace” (John 1:14). St. 
Luke uses the same phrase with regard to St. Stephen: “Stephen, 
full of grace” (Acts 6:8). 

In order to understand a phrase rightly, one must always see it 
in the light of its context. Christ is “full of grace’’ because He is 
the Son of the Father by nature, while we are one with the Fath- 
er through adoption: “He took birth from a woman .. . so as to 

. . make us sons by adoption” (Gal. 4:5). 

Christ’s grace is boundless, while to us, even to the saints like 
St. Stephen, grace is given according to the measure which God 
has apportioned to each in view of the purpose for which He has 
chosen him. Each of us has received his own special grace, dealt 
out to him by Christ’s gift. St. Stephen was ‘full of grace” in 
view of the great miracles he performed. 

Our Lady was highly favored with the fullness of grace, not 
only as adopted child of the Father, but also as Mother of God. 
Because of the fruit of her womb, she is, after her Son, the soul 
most completely endowed with grace; she is the floodgate of all 
the graces received by others. 

Mary is the answer to the skepticism of the modern philosopher. 
She is so deeply drawn into God that she actually enters into the 
very intimacy which exists in the family relations between the 
divine persons. In the beautiful words of the Dominican Cajetan, 
she ‘“‘touches the confines of divinity.” She is not only as adopted 
child of the Father mystically espoused to the life of the Blessed 
Trinity through knowledge and love; she is, moreover, graced 
with the divine motherhood, physically united to God who, 
through her womb, enters into the world and seeks His abode in 
the souls of men. The nobility of her motherhood is so elevated, 
that she not only, like other mothers, cooperates with God’s crea- 
tive power, but she cooperates with the very power of the Father 
whereby He eternally begets His Son within Himself through the 
love of His Holy Spirit. Since the fruit of her womb is not only a 
man, but a divine Person, she enters into a relationship with God 
which, being more than a mere blood relationship, St. Thomas 
does not hesitate to call an “affinity” with God.? She who is the 
“blessed among women”’ is the apocalyptic woman, clothed with 
the sun. Resplendent with the uncreated Light, she is in this 
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world the dawn of day which reflects the glory of the divine Sun: 
“She, the glow that radiates from eternal light, she, the untar- 
nished mirror of God’s majesty, she, the faithful image of His 
goodness” (Wisd., 7:26). It is through her that man is able to 
fulfill his vocation in the universe as “the horizon’”’ which brings 
God and the material creation in contact. 


‘THE SHOCK AND THE SCANDAL 


The angel who stands in the presence of God, is, as it were, a 
nuclear center which radiates the divine splendor. His appear- 
ance is a shock to modern man, because in the presence of the 
angel pales the glitter of the sensible world on which he exclu- 
sively wants to concentrate. For that very reason Mary is a scan- 
dal to modern man, as the luster of her spiritual beauty, framed 
by poverty, irritates him in his obstinacy, which makes him turn 
a blind eye to the supersensible, or condemn it all as a rather 
soothing, charming, enchanting, but fanciful myth. Even Gabriel 
was startled by the astounding beauty of Mary’s soul, and the 
words of his salutation were not only a proclamation of her di- 
vine motherhood, but an exclamation of surprise and wonder- 
ment. It is extraordinary, observes St. ‘Thomas, that an angel, a 
higher being, should spontaneously hail a lower being before be- 
ing reverenced first. * 

What makes a soul beautiful is the grace of God. The charm of 
grace never fades; it is imperishable, as long as a person remains 
in the love of God. Since Mary is endowed with the fullness of 
grace, not only through mystical union with God, but above all, 
through kinship as Mother of the Father’s Son, she is the crown 
of created beauty; we can be sure, moreover, that her spiritual 
beauty was the root of her bodily fairness. The soul of the Blessed 
Virgin was so fully graced that its comeliness flowed into her 
body that she might fittingly conceive the Son of God. “Fair in 
every part, my true love, no fault in all thy fashioning” (Cant. 
4:7). 

It is small wonder that a generation which has bypassed Mary 
has lost a real sense for the beautiful. Her unfading beauty is 
rooted in her unfailing love which unites her undyingly to God. 
Man cannot live without love and beauty. Like Mary Magdalen, 
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he cannot help searching in the dark night of his deserted soul 
for love which has died within him; for, as he fails in finding God 
and His love, he fails too in finding man and fidelity in the great 
mystery of human love. The maiden of Nazareth is the lost key 
that opens his heart towards God, the wellspring of love and 
beauty. 

But since a man, hardened with pride, cannot come to love, 
cannot enlarge himself by fusion with another, he must try to 
pray to the beautiful maiden-mother, that she may give to his 
heart and lips the humility of her fiat. The handmaid of the 
Lord will lead him, then, through her Son, the suffering servant 
and man of sorrows, to the well of joy and joyfulness. 

She, with whom the Lord is united, is, as spouse and Mother 
of God, closer to God than any other human or angelic person. 
This makes her the freest of all men. One might object: How can 
Mary be a free person, much less the freest of all persons, when 
she was immune from sin? How can her sinlessness be reconciled 
with her freedom? 


FREE TO BE Goop 


Many seem to have a rather incorrect idea of freedom. For them 
freedom consists in the choice between good and evil, while in 
reality freedom is the choice among various goods. If the possi- 
bility of choosing evil were essential to freedom, then God would 
not be free, because God lacks completely the possibility to choose 
evil. Through His very nature God is eternally barred from the 
realm of evil, from which circumstance it does not follow in any 
way that God is not free, or that He is less happy. Surely, God 
can do all things, but being the All-Holy, He cannot but do what 
is good and holy. God’s freedom always chooses between the good 
and the better. In a similar way, she with whom the Lord is, was 
so free that she could not choose between good and evil, but ex- 
clusively between one good and another. 

In this consists the ideal for our freedom. We must eliminate 
from our heart all that which is not God and which is inordinate, 
and look up to the Mother of Him who knew “to refuse the evil 
and to choose the good” (Isa. 7:16). Then, we shall experience 
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fully the joy of freedom. ‘Happy art thou, O holy Mother of 
God” (Luke 1:28). 

All created being is dependent on Him who is uncreated, from 
whom it has its being. The closer we are then to Him, the freer 
we shall be. Mary, the handmaid of the Lord, was closest to Him; 
therefore, she is the freest of all creatures. Through her, there 
came to us the glorious freedom of the children of God. 

When we recite the Hail Mary, we must not forget that we 
are saying words which are an invitation to meet God. They come 
from two sources—from an angel and from a woman. “Hail, thou 
who art full of grace; the Lord is with thee,” said the angel 
(Luke 1:28). “Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb,” said Elisabeth (Luke 1:42). But the angel 
and the woman are merely two instruments which transmitted 
the welcome of the Holy Spirit and the Father, offered to Mary 
to be the Mother of the divine Son, the daughter of the Father 
and the spouse of the Holy Spirit. No wonder that the Church 
has made one single salutation of the two which are fully in tune, 
as they have come from one single divine source. 

The second part of the Hail Mary originated much later in the 
Church, for which reason St. Thomas explained only the first 
part in his little commentary on the Ave Maria. The secoad part 
came later, for it is the answer of the soul of Christendom to the 
angel’s proclamation: 


Maiden-Mother, thou art full of grace, 

Thou art with God more than any other creature; 

Pray for us, thy children, 

And take us to God, 

Who came to us through the gate of thy heart and womb, 
Now—and forever at the hour of our death. 


NOTES 


1 All Scripture texts cited in this article are from the Ronald Knox translation. 
2 Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 103, a. 4. 
3 In Salutationem Angelicam vulgo “Ave Maria” expositio, n. 1112. 
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Pillar of Hope 


Mother Hargrove of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart explains 
the role of the gift of fear in 

our search for God. 


Katharine Hargrove, r. 8.C.]J. 


N OUR frenzied world, if there is one thing of which we seem 


to have in abundance, it is fear. Given our multiform phobias, 


it is littke wonder that psychiatrists are having such a heyday! 
Paradoxically one of the chief remedies for this situation is not 
less, but more, fear. The fear of which we stand in need is a gift, 
not a handicap. Freely bestowed on us by God, this gift of fear 
contains nothing of the terror that is aroused in us by newspaper 
accounts of violent death, H-bombs, global war. Rather the gift 
of fear is the supernatural power which buoys us up with in- 
destructible hope, gladdening us with the vigor of wisdom and the 
glow of charity. 

Such fear bears no resemblance to the degrading servility of a 
man driven by a fearful force which he detests. The man pos- 
sessing the gift of fear is moved willingly by love for that which 
attracts him. Slavish servile fear deadens initiative and is suspici- 
ous of love; the gift of fear enables a man to seek divine horizons 
because he is confident that ‘“‘the love of God has been poured in- 
to our hearts by the Spirit dwelling within us” (Rom. 5:5). 
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The popular image of fear represents someone shrinking help- 
lessly from evil. Nothing could be more opposed to the concept of 
the gift of fear. This, on the contrary, is none other than that 
turning to God, that running to Him and clinging to Him no 
matter what the dangers threatening us, for the simple reason that 
He is our Father. Has He not told us: “No longer then art thou 
a slave; thou art a son” (Gal. 4:7)? Our only fear is that of of- 
fending Him, of losing that relationship to Him by which we live 
and move in a new kind of existence as His most dear children. 

Oddly enough, filial fear thrives on hope. To a generation 
grown old in disillusionment, hope speaks of happiness not as a 
vague memory of the past but as a surety of the future. Firmly 
setting its sights, hope dares all things in the divine assurance: 
“Because thou are a son, thou hast through God the son’s right 
of inheritance” (Gal. 4:7). The result is that God can no longer 
be regarded as the impersonal source of spiritual delights but as 
someone responsible for any happiness that comes our way at 
any time. Each joy, no matter how slight, becomes for the hope- 
ful soul a foretaste of rewards to come. Hope looks through and 
beyond the things of time to eternity, trusting God in His omni- 
potence to give what He has promised to those who love Him. It 
rests content in the darkness of faith for it has ‘a promise from 
one who is true to His word” (Heb. 10:23). 

As our hope increases, so does our fear. And this, because the 
more we understand of the good things which God has prepared 
for us, the more do we dread causing any displeasure to Him who 
is the author of all good. Hope does not delude us when it urges 
us to attain glory as the sons of God since it gives us, wayfarers 
still, the conviction that ‘““He whose power is at work in us is pow- 
erful enough, and more than powerful enough, to carry out His 
purpose beyond all our hopes and dreams” (Eph. 3:20). 


ANTIDOTE TO DESPAIR 


Because it clings to hope, fear alerts us to the dangers which 
can kill our hope. Of these, we are all too aware in the context of 
our present living. First, there is despair, that grim relinquishing 
of desire, which deliberately denies that God will give us either 
eternal life or the means to reach it. Then, there is presumption 
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by which a man trusts that he can be saved by his own efforts with- 
out God’s help, or by God’s help without his own efforts. In both 
cases, we lose the dimension of hope. 

When despair proceeds from sloth, it either makes us so focus 
on our own sinfulness that we deny God’s mercy, or makes us so 
aware of the difficulty of the contest that we doubt His help. Faced 
with our own sinfulness, we become downcast in mind when we 
should be lifting up our hearts with gratitude in the thought that 
‘‘as if God meant to prove how well He loves us, it was while we 
were still sinners that Christ, in His own appointed time, died 
for us” (Rom. 5:8 f.). Like another Judas, the man in despair cries 
out so loudly, “I have sinned in betraying innocent blood” (Matt. 
27:4), that he cannot hear the question: “Shall not the blood of 
Christ, who offered Himself through the Holy Spirit as a victim 
unblemished in God’s sight, purify our consciences and set them 
free from lifeless observances to serve the living God?” (Heb. 
9:14.) 

Fear puts sin in its proper perspective. It is quite true that sin 
is all we can claim as our own, but it is also true that sin is our 
need for the mercy of Him who came to save sinners. Where sin 
made us God’s enemy, Christ’s death has reconciled us to our 
Father so that we can “come forward with sincere hearts in the 
full assurance of the faith, our guilty consciences purified by 
sprinkling” (Heb. 10:22), and we can even “enter the sanctuary 
with confidence through the blood of Christ” (Heb. 10:19). Pravy- 
ing that ‘““we may not be consumed in the flames of sin,’”’? we are 
at peace in the inner core of our being where the Holy Spirit fills 
our hearts, enkindling in them the fire of divine love. ? 

If the difficulty of life’s contest rather than our own sinfulness 
is the cause of our despair, we obstinately refuse to believe that 
God in His faithfulness will give us grace to win through to our 
divinely appointed goal. Concentrating on our own inadequacy, 
we become lost in the gloom of our native nothingness when we 
should be caught up in the radiance of Christ’s unfailing assist 
ance. In the land flowing with milk and honey, we thus reap the 
bitter harvest of frustration when we could, with God’s grace, be 
gathering heavenly manna even in the desert. 

Here again fear brings the remedy. Why be dismayed because 
the object of our hope involves hardship? Our Lord underscored 
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that hardship when He asked us: “Do you think that I have come 
to bring peace on earth?” His answer was direct, unequivocal: 
“No, believe Me, I have come to bring dissension” (Luke 12:51). 
But have we not the divine guarantee of the unfailing charity by 
which “we can boast of God’s protection” (Rom. 5:11) to strength- 
en us and keep us from all harm? Fear teaches us to be ‘“‘confident 
even over our afflictions, knowing well that affliction gives rise to 
endurance, and endurance gives proof of our faith, and a proved 
faith gives ground for hope” (Rom. 5:3 f.). We need not fear the 
lack of help; our only fear is that we may not accept the help that 
is offered to us. No matter what the depth of our iniquity, we can 
still rely on our God in whom there is plentiful redemption. 


Despair can stem from intemperance. In this case, we lose the 
battle by default. Caught in the morass of our lower appetites, 
we neither hear the call to action nor see the enemy troops. We 
are crippled before we begin, for in this struggle “Only the Spirit 
gives life; the flesh is of no avail’ (John 6:64). We must “make 
no mistake about it; it is not the debauched, the idolaters, the 
adulterous, it is not the effeminate, the sinners against nature, 
the dishonest, the misers, the drunkards, the bitter of speech, the 
extortioners that will inherit the kingdom of God” (I Cor. 6:9 f.). 


In the temptation to “allow sin to tyrannize over our perishable 
bodies” (Rom. 6:12), fear sobers us with the thought that, ‘Sin 
offers death as wages; but God offers us eternal life as a free gift 
through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. 6:23). It is only by hand- 
ing over our bodily powers to God to be the instrument of right- 
doing that we shall have the vital hunger and thirst for heavenly 
enjoyments which finds its expression in the plea: “O God who, 
for the healing of our souls hast bidden us chasten our bodies by 
devout fasting, grant in Thy mercy that we may always be de- 
voted, body and mind, to Thee” ® 

Where despair would turn us aside from God by making us 
despise His mercy, presumption would create the illusion that we 
are turning to Him when in reality we are despising His justice. 
The presumptuous man disregards his personal sinfulness. With 
egocentric illogicality, he thinks he can reconcile his justification 
with his state of sin. He is not like the rest of men who are saved 
from their sins; he is saved in his sin. Or, if he has been educated 
in the idiom of the self-made man, this modern Pelagian recog- 
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nizes only himself as responsible for his ‘‘sanctity.” In either case, 
he never accepts the dramatic logic of the Word made flesh which 
posits as the premise of confidence: ‘““We have to be sure of this, 
that our former nature has been crucified with Him, and the 
living power of our guilt annihilated, so that we are the slaves of 
guilt no longer” (Rom. 6:6). 

Alive with a life that looks toward God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, when we cherish the gift of fear we have the certitude 
that “we have to be closely fitted into the pattern of His resurrec- 
tion, as we have been into the pattern of His death” (Rom. 6:5). 
Moreover, we know that of ourselves we cannot achieve this great 
work. Entrenched in the shelter of divine omnipotence, we are 
energized by fear to survey the whole of life as the arena in which 
power is made perfect in infirmity. 


‘THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


This requires wisdom. Fear initiates us into the ways of wisdom 
by showing us our true situation. Since wisdom is seeing all things 
in their highest cause, then fear leads us to wisdom because it 
evaluates the infinite distance between the creature and the Cre- 
ator. Granted that we are the sons of God and heirs also, then it 
is for us to submit to Him who, by the love of charity, has become 
our Father. He, in His ineffable goodness, pours into our hearts 
that Spirit by whose wisdom we were conceived, precisely that we 
may always understand the happiness of being governed by His 
providence. 

Fear begets worship. A right judgment about divine things fills 
us with awe at the ‘“‘other-ness” of God. Created-I and creative- 
Thou: what a confrontation! Who am I to carry on a dialogue 
with infinite Holiness? How am I to reverence Him before whom 
the angels veil their faces as they echo their sanctus? Were it not 
for the sustaining power of the Spirit dwelling within us, we 
would be annihilated by God’s majesty. But fear holds fast to 
Him and is inspired to make of trust, its praise; of submission, its 
adoration. 


In the light of God’s transcendence, fear cuts away the root of 
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our pride. “From the very fact that a man submits to God, it fol- 
lows that he ceases to seek greatness either in himself or in an- 
other.” * What wisdom is there in pride of the eyes, or pride of the 
flesh, or pride of life, when “our mortal nature must be swallowed 
up in life” (II. Cor. 5:5)? “We have a treasure in our keeping, 
but its shell is of perishable earthenware; it must be God, and not 
anything in ourselves that gives it its sovereign power” (II Cor. 
4:7). Fear gladly accepts the defects of creaturehood. That is why, 
in the mystery of the divine Indwelling, fear sings triumphantly: 
‘The same God who bade light shine out of darkness has kindled 
a light in our hearts, whose shining is to make known His glory 
as He has revealed it in the features of Jesus Christ’ (II Cor. 4:6). 

Fear enriches us with poverty of spirit. To counteract the 
blatant megalomanic rhythm of our times, fear insistently repeats: 
“All things are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” 
(I Cor. 3:23). With this hierarchy of values, the man who stands 
on earth can fix his eyes on heaven, absolutely certain that he will 
not be enslaved by material things. “If a man fears God perfectly, 
it follows that he does not seek greatness in external goods, or 
honors, or riches.” 5 In the event that he has such possessions, his 
largess in sharing them with other men will maintain him in his 
freedom from them. He has no worries about being separated 
from all that the world can offer him. His treasure is in heaven; 
even now, the kingdom of heaven is his. 

The poor in spirit are especially blessed in this that, liberated 
from the narrow confines of their selfhood, they have true love 
as the dynamic of their fear. As love increases so does fear, even as 
an effect increases with the increase of its cause. To this, we may 
object that “Love has no room for fear; and indeed, love drives 
out fear when it is perfect love” (I John 4:18). This refers, how- 
ever, not to filial fear with which we are concerned, but refers to 
servile fear which is in no sense a gift of the Holy Ghost. In heav- 
en, we shall have perfect love and perfect reverence because, as 
sons of God, we shall be forever at peace in submission to the will 
of our Father. Were this not true, we could never respond to the 
apocalyptic voice eternally commanding: ‘‘Praise our God, all you 
that are His servants, and you that fear Him, little and great 
alike’”” (Apoc. 19:5). Love on earth, seeking union with the Be- 
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loved, must always stand guard against anything which could 
destroy this union. 

Otherwise, we should be like the world, shackled by fears which 
are not commensurate with our vocation to Infinite Love. We 
know the tragedy which has resulted from the exchange of the 
nobility of the world’s destiny for vile servitude to clay idols. Un- 
der the lash of expediency, it is so crazed by materialism that it 
has no time to clarify the issues at stake. 

Could it do so, it would be amazed to learn that love, not pow- 
er, is the measure of fear. As long as we retain our humanity, we 
retain our power to love. The corollary of this is that as long as 
we retain our humanity, we retain our capacity for fear, since a 
man fears to lose what he loves. In the natural order, ‘‘whatever 
influence gets the better of a man, becomes his master’’ (II Peter 
2:19). But where the natural order demands our engagement in 
the world, the supernatural order helps us to transcend the risks 
involved in such an engagement. 

For in the supernatural order, we know that just as the Spirit 
of God breathed over the primeval chaos to bring it into harmony 
with God’s ideal, so today He still breathes where He wills to 
bring the promise of a fresh creation. Even though the world 
declares it has no room for Him, He fills the whole earth. Because 
of His presence, every day of our exile here below can flame with 
its own pentecostal beauty if we truly believe that “those who fol- 
low the leading of God’s Spirit are all His sons; the Spirit you 
have received is not, as of old, a spirit of slavery to govern you by 
fear; it is the Spirit of adoption which makes us cry out, Abba, 
Father” (Rom. 8:14f.). 

Here is our emancipation proclamation. By it, we are empow- 
ered to flee from the despotism of worldly cares so that we may 
lay hold, by hope, of the kingdom of heaven as our heritage. By 
it, we are encouraged to shake off the yoke binding us to that 
“natural wisdom which brings only death,” so that, unburdened, 
we can walk resolutely in the “wisdom of the Spirit that brings 
peace and life” (Rom. 8, 6). By it, finally, we are released from 
the frenetic tension of self-love to rejoice in the bliss of the Di- 
vine embrace. 

All this comes to us together with the fear that is offered to us 
by the Holy Spirit. To possess it, we need do nothing more than 
be receptive. 
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NOTES 


1 Ember Saturday after Pentecost, 6th Collect. 

2 Ember Saturday after Pentecost, Alleluia verse after 4th lesson. 
3 Ember Saturday after Pentecost, 3rd Collect. 

4 Summa theol., IIa Ilae, q. 19, a. 12. 

5 Ibid. 
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An Approach to 
Religious Emotion 


Selfs’ total gift of body, will, and mind to God 

is incomplete without giving our human affections 
as well. Father Lange teaches science 

at Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 


Joseph Lange, O.S.F.S. 


OLLOWING Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis de Sales urges 
every soul seeking perfection to surrender his entire being to 
Love: 


I give and consecrate to Him my spirit with all its faculties, my soul 
with all its powers, my heart with all its affections, and my body with 
all its senses, protesting that I will never more abuse any part of my 
being against His divine will and sovereign Majesty, to whom I offer up 
and sacrifice myself in spirit, to be forever His loyal, obedient, and faith- 
ful creature, without ever revoking or repenting this my act and deed.’ 


These are the words that he puts on the lips and in the heart of 
the devout soul in the Jntroduction to the Devout Life. It is an 
act of love par excellence. It sums up and neatly expresses the 
totality of self-donation that love demands and Love desires. 
Nothing is withheld, everything is given. 

We experience no difficulty in understanding that our will and 
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mind and senses must be given to God, but we should also under- 
stand that this is only part of our gift. We also offer our affec- 
tions, our emotions, and unfortunately this is very often little 
understood. We know that whatever is under the power of our 
will must be given to God, that we must never will to sin either 
in thought or in deed, and that we must not pamper the senses. 
All this is clear. But the affections are not completely under our 
control. In the presence of their object, in reality or in imagina- 
tion, the emotions respond spontaneously. Fear, love, hate, joy, 
admiration, sorrow, esteem, disgust—all these emotions flow spon- 
taneously once a person is affected by an object that will stimulate 
them. 

We do offer them to God, though, and rightly, too, because al- 
though not completely and directly under our power, they are 
partially and indirectly so. How often does it happen that what 
is an object of love for one is hated by another. What one admires, 
another fears. What is pleasing to one is greeted with complete 
unconcern by another. The point of difference is the understand- 
ing of the object, and this can definitely come within our control. 

The greater part of our American public would rather look at 
something by Norman Rockwell than the work of an abstract 
impressionist. They would prefer a popular ballad to an operatic 
aria or a musical comedy to Shakespeare. But if they were edu- 
cated to these other things, they would either like both or prefer 
the better. This would be called educating the taste, but it is 
equally applicable to many emotions. They can be controlled in- 
directly by controlling the understanding we have of their objects. 


MAN: SOMETHING OF SPIRIT AND FLESH 


The basis of this possibility is the unity of the human person. 
He is neither spirit nor flesh, but a compound of the two; neither 
angel nor animal, but man. We so emphasize the spiritual side of 
man that we often forget the elementary fact of his actual human- 
ity. It is not reason alone that makes a man but a reasoning soul 
informing a body. The two together comprise a single unit. 
Very rarely does it happen that any activity of man is wholly 
restricted to either soul or body. When he acts, he acts as a unit— 
intellect, will, emotions. For this reason, his emotions and ima- 
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gination can affect his intellect and will; and, vice-versa, his in- 
tellect and will can affect his emotions. 

The content of a particular situation which is capable of arous- 
ing the emotions must first of all be received in the person 
through the senses. Once it has been internalized, the whole 
gamut of internal faculties are stimulated. To suppress an emo- 
tional reaction one should turn one’s attention away from it, and 
once the object is removed, there is nothing for the emotions to 
respond to. Contrariwise, one may maintain attention on the 
object and fully sanction the emotional response. Then the re- 
sponse comes not merely from the emotions, but from the entire 
personality. Still another possibility is for one to remain indiffer- 
ent and simply allow the emotions a free rein. This is the case 
of one who lives on an emotional level, swayed by the situation at 
hand, never giving thought to the possibility of exercising his 
freedom, never responding from the depths of his personality. 

One may also alter an emotional response by intellectually 
adding to the content of the situation. If, for example, the sight 
of an ugly, ill-mannered boy arouses disgust, anger, or hatred in 
us, the added thought that this boy is a child of God, a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, a person redeemed by Christ—such a considera- 
tion tends to suppress our anger, hatred, or disgust and replace 
them with love. I do not say it will always work this way or 
that it will work this way from the very first time it is tried——but 
it can. The point is that our attitude plays an important role in 
our emotional response to a situation. The experience is common 
enough if we stop to think about it. There are, for example, some 
people we could not imagine would ever get angry. ‘They take in 
stride a situation that would have us fuming, not because they are 
impassive, but because they see it differently. 

St. Francis de Sales illustrates this point quite forcefully when 
describing the feelings that might remain after one has broken 
relations in an evil friendship: “No, Philothea,” he writes, “they 
will not remain, provided you have conceived as great a detesta- 
tion of the evil as it deserves. If you have that, you will no longer 
be excited with any other emotion but that of an extreme horror 
for this base love and all that was attached to it. You will enter- 
tain no other affection for the forsaken object but that of pure 
charity for God’s sake.” In other words, when a man has culti- 
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vated an attitude of hatred, his emotional response to any situa- 
tion involving that attitude is bound to be affected. 


MERE KNOWLEDGE AND KNOWLEDGE WITH EMOTION 


Another point of some importance is that the emotions very 
often are the deciding factor between the knowledge of some- 
thing simply as an object of knowledge and the knowledge of 
that thing as an object of value, hence as something to be em- 
braced or avoided. The simple knowledge of the evil of sin is 
usually not a sufficient deterrent unless the knowledge is modified 
somehow so that the actual avoidance of sin becomes a value. 
How that modification comes about is not pertinent here except 
to the extent that one of the possibilities is emotional influence. 

A typical example and a familiar one is the experience of the 
“good feeling” of religion. After distinguishing carefully between 
devotion and the feelings of devotion, St. Francis de Sales treats 
of this very point by describing the value of this influence: 


Yet these tender and delightful affections are sometimes very good 
and profitable. They excite the affections of the soul, strengthen the 
spirit, and to a ready devotion they add a holy joy and cheerfulness, 
which makes our actions lovely and agreeable even in their outward 
appearance. . . . Surely the least consolation of devotion that we receive 
is in every way preferable to the world’s most agreeable diversions. Those 
to whom God has given this heavenly manna of interior delight and con- 
solation can neither desire nor accept this world’s consolations, at least 
so far as to fix their desires upon them and to solace their affections with 
them. 


We can exercise an indirect control over our emotions and it 
is an extremely important thing to keep in mind. Our emotions 
play a fundamental role in our lives; whether for good or evil is 
largely our responsibility. Whether they give added strength to a 
temptation or added power to overcome it, that is up to us. We 
cannot control them directly, but we can use our will to sanction 
or disavow them. We can turn our attention from their object, 
or alter the meaning of the object once it is presented to us. 

St. Francis de Sales was quite concerned about our affective 
lives, which is especially remarkable considering the time in 
which he lived. The Protestant Reformation was not very distant 
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in the past, and the “feelings” of faith and love weighed quite 
heavily in the new forms of worship. The usual reaction to such 
emphasis is a swing to the other extreme, which is the Jansenist 
position, and unfortunately we still feel the effects of it today. 
We are afraid of allowing emotions a part in religion. They are 
too dangerous. And, besides the possibility of their getting out of 
hand, the very mention of them might tend to give affirmation to 
Protestant belief! 

St. Francis thought differently. Perhaps one reason for the im- 
mediate and lasting appeal of his Jntroduction is its very human 
(and I use that word advisedly) approach. The Saint begins by 
describing the beauty and lovableness of devotion, the ugliness 
and horror of sin. Through ten meditations he makes sin even 
more hateful and devotion more desirable. He teaches us to de- 
test our affection for sin and he gets us to wish to suppress even 
our faults of character. The virtues are made agreeable; the vices 
detestable. There is no pure play on emotions, but neither are 
the emotions neglected. Almost all of the fourth book deals with 
them and a majority of the questions for the Salesian yearly ex- 
amination are concerned explicitly with them. 

St. Francis’ attention to our emotional life is perhaps a point 
which is not easily digested. We read what he says but we are not 
inclined to take him seriously. So, even at the risk of overquoting, 
I think it would be worthwhile to consider in one place a few 
more examples of his advice. His continual awareness of our hu- 
man situation ought to convince us that this awareness should 
also be our own. 

Speaking of the Pater, Ave, and Credo, he says: “These prayers 
must be said with a deeply fixed attention and with your affec- 
tions aroused by the sense of their words. Do not hasten to say 
many things, but strive to speak from the heart. For one single 
Pater said with feeling has greater worth than many said quickly 
and in haste.” 

After meditation, “retain as long as you can the feeling and the 
affections that you have conceived.” 

On aspirations: ‘““Make a thousand different motions of your 
heart, to give you a love of God and to arouse yourself to a pas- 
sionate and tender affection for the divine Spouse.” 

On Sundays “we ought to perform more acts to His honor and 
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glory ... than on other days. By this means you will experience a 
thousand sweet feelings of devotion.” 

He offers questions such as the following to help us determine 
the state of our soul: “How stands your heart with regard to the 
commandments of God? Do you find them good, sweet, and agree- 
able? . . . How stands your heart with regard to spiritual exer- 
cises? Do you love them? Do you esteem them? Do they not make 
you uneasy? Are you not disgusted with them? . . . How stands 
your heart toward God Himself? Does your heart delight in the 
remembrance of God? Does your heart feel an inclination to love 
God and a particular satisfaction in relishing this love?” 

He speaks of the inconstancy of our emotional life. Now we are 
happy and full of joy; tomorrow we will be melancholy; the next 
day, full of joy again. But he always speaks of spiritual dryness 
and aridity by way of exception: “‘sometimes”’ or “it may happen.” 
It is true that St. Jane de Chantal and others have endured such 
aridity for years, but they are unusual. Such a prolonged period 
of spiritual apathy is not the rule. It is a great trial reserved for 
great souls. 


A LIFE TO BE ENJOYED 


In the ordinary course of events we should enjoy our spiritual 
life. Though God may withdraw His consolations from us from 
time to time, we were not meant to respond to God and the things 
of God in a continual spirit of stoic indifference. Our whole lives 
should be wrapped up in God—which means our whole person- 
ality. We should become emotionally involved, as well as intel- 
lectually and volitionally. Our emotions are every bit as much a 
part of our human nature as our soul and its faculties. When we 
offer ourselves to God in the spirit of loving self-sacrifice, we offer 
our whole being, emotions included. We should not hold back 
what is in our power to give. 


NOTES 
1 This and all other quotations from St. Francis de Sales are taken from the 


Introduction to the Devout Life, trans. John K. Ryan (Garden City, N. Y.: Image 
Books, 1955). 
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A Secular Institute: 
Caritas Christi 


National Chaplain of Caritas Christi, and President 
of the Conference on the Life of Total Dedication in the World, 
Father Clancy teaches at Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Patrick M. J. Clancy, O.P. 


I do not pray that thou take them out of the world, but 
that thou keep them from evil (John 17:15). 


Faith tells us that God will never desert his Church. New en- 
emies raise new problems, and these problems often necessitate 
new methods of solution. Left to purely individual initiative, solu- 
tions are not always effective for the common good, but when they 
spring from the zeal of individuals working under the guidance 
of pastoral authority, the enemy seldom prevails for long; history 
bears witness to this pattern of spiritual conquest in the Church. 

Among the accomplishments of Pope Pius XII, the develop- 
ment of a capable and zealous lay apostolate is outstanding. Cath- 
olic Actionists were called by mandate to the front; the sodalities 
and third orders were urged to renew themselves in the spirit of 
their founders. New lay movements appeared, destined to recoup 
at least some of the losses experienced throughout the Christian 
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world, losses due in great measure to indifference and apathy 
among Christians. 

Besides encouraging and revitalizing old forms of the lay aposto- 
late, Pius XII in 1947 gave papal recognition in a special way to 
those associations striving to lead their members to a life of solid 
perfection in the world. Previously there had existed groups, 
clerical and lay, seeking perfection in the world; they were not 
religious in the technical sense, nor even members of those offici- 
ally recognized societies living in common without public vows. 
Perhaps by design, perhaps by circumstances, they did not live in 
a state of perfection recognized as such by the Church. 

It was the intention of Pope Pius XII to establish a new state 
in which both the laity and secular clerics might pursue effectively 
evangelical perfection, and at the same time he wished to encour- 
age souls to dedicate and to consecrate themselves totally to the 
growth of the Church according to a recognized way of life. In 
the apostolic constitution juridically establishing secular institutes 
as states of perfection, Pius XII wrote: 


We are not dealing here with all associations of the faithful which 
sincerely seek Christian perfection in the world, but with those only 
which in their internal constitution, in the hierarchical order of their 
government, in the full dedication, unlimited by any other ties, which 
they require of their members strictly so-called, in their profession of 
the evangelical counsels, and finally in their manner of exercising the 
ministry and apostolate bear a closer essential resemblance to the canon- 
ical states of perfection, and especially to the societies without public 
vows, even though they do not practice the religious life in common, 
but make use of other external forms. * 


Among the first to seek recognition as a secular institute for 
women was a group founded in France and known as the Union 
Caritas Christi. In 1937, desiring to enkindle divine love in their 
own hearts and in the hearts of others, ten lay women sought the 
help of the Archbishop of Marseilles. These women wished to 
dedicate themselves totally to the Church. Imbued with the par- 
ticular spirit of St. Catherine of Siena they envisioned reconciling 
the active life with the contemplative, offering themselves for the 
members of Christ’s mystical body, doing all in close harmony 
with the Holy See and the bishops. 

From the beginning, the movement adopted a spirit of careful 
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meditation on and imitation of the Gospels. Caritas Christi some 
spread to other dioceses of France, and to other countries. Every- 
where, though not in great numbers, the members carried on 
their apostolate, until in 1950 the Archbishop of Marseilles was 
permitted to erect the Union as a secular institute with ‘“‘an apos- 
tolate which answers perfectly, exactly, and interiorly to the 
circumstances, mentality, and needs of our times.’’? In 1955 the 
institute received from the Holy See the decretum laudis estab 
lishing it as of pontifical right. 


THE AIM OF CARITAS CHRISTI 


In the spirit and life of the members of Caritas Christi it is love 
which establishes the general end of the institute: “to work for 
the glory of God by seeking to live a life of Christian perfection 
in the midst of the world.” * It is the same love which has for its 
special end “to form and to give to the Church lay women in 
every condition of life who will combine the contemplative and 
apostolic life.” 

To accomplish these ends the members of Caritas Christi con- 
secrate themselves to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, seeking to 
be united with her in their interior life and to resemble in their 
apostolate her earthly life. Under the patronage of Catherine of 
Siena, they imitate the Saint’s love for Christ and the Church, 
and her example of combining while living in the world, union 
with God and intense activity for souls. 

These supernatural ideals do not separate the members of the 
secular institute from the world, for their vocation is not to leave 
the world in order to attain perfection, but to attain to the perfect 
love of God as lay women, living in the world and very much a 
part of it. 


THEIR RULE OF LIFE 


The Constitutions of Caritas Christi are not in themselves bind- 
ing under pain of sin, but of course no member seriously regards 
herself as striving for the end of the institute unless she lives ac- 
cording to them. The directives of the servant or the head of the 
institute, of the assistants, and of the sponsors are always based 
upon the Constitutions. What is laid down theoretically as a way 
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of perfection in the written rule takes on spirit and flesh when 
carried out in daily life. 


‘THEIR LIFE OF VIRTUE 


The ideal of this vocation of secular perfection cannot be at- 
tained without a deeply interior life. Practice of the virtues in a 
spirit of humility and penance guarantees a living on in the love 
of Christ. Prudence governs a practical faith, hope, and love. 
Emphasis on the Gospel continually recalls Christ’s example of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. Members keep secret their con 
secration to Christ and do not reveal their membership in the 
institute, except where necessary or advisable. 


‘THEIR PRACTICE OF THE COUNSELS 


Christian perfection will be found in the observance of the 
evangelical counsels. Besides carrying out certain exercises of 
piety and self-denial, members of secular institutes must progress 
according to these counsels toward perfection: 


By making profession before God of celibacy and perfect chastity, 
which shall be confirmed by vow, oath, or consecration binding in con- 
science ; 

By a vow or promise of obedience, so that they dedicate themselves 
entirely to God and to works of charity or apostleship by a stable bond, 
and are always in all respects morally in the hands and under the guid- 
ance of their superiors according to the Constitutions; 

By a vow or promise of poverty, in virtue of which they have not the 
free use of temporal property, but a restricted and limited use, accord- 
ing to the Constitutions. * 


In Caritas Christi a vow of perfect chastity, not incompatible 
with a vocation to live in the world, is taken at the first dedica- 
tion, is renewed regularly, and is made perpetually when definitive 
membership in the institute is effected. This vow of chastity is 
often a source of astonishment to those who first hear of it, even 
to Catholics. How can one keep it? How overcome the obstacles 
daily encountered in secular life? The answer is simple, even if 
not always understood, for when one has infinite love, one does 
not seek lesser loves; a virgin consecrated to God is, strangely, 
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more at liberty for helping others. This positive outlook on chas- 
tity as a liberator is safeguarded by intellectual and moral forma 
tion of each member of the institute in this matter, as well as by 
watchfulness over the affections, the shunning of dangerous oc- 
casions, and the avoiding of friendships which might lessen the 
love of God. 


Often misunderstood is the promise of poverty: the members 
promise to strive for a real and complete detachment from every 
material thing. Unlike some religious, they do not give up the 
ownership of property, or its use, but they do possess and use 
according to the demands of love of God and man. Poverty of 
spirit is the aim of such a promise, rendered efficacious by care 
in the use of what they have and by self-denial, so as to help the 
poor and contribute toward the material needs of the institute 
and its members. 


Because they seek perfect union with God and His will in all 
things, members promise obedience, a promise aimed at absolute 
faithfulness to God’s commands. Obedience develops a spirit of 
absolute dependence upon God. God’s will is seen in all that 
happens. Certainly obedience is no easier, humanly speaking, in 
secular institutes than in religious or domestic life, but seen from 
a divine viewpoint, it is the most excellent of the promises made, 
and leads most directly to the end of the secular institute. 


SACRAMENTAL LIFE 


A life dedicated to the observance of the counsels revolves 
about a sacramental life and a life of prayer. Grace comes through 
baptism. The dignity conferred and the demands made by this 
sacrament are recalled to the dedicated soul, especially in the 
renewal of the baptismal promises made on the eve of both first 


and definitive dedications. The spiritual power of confirmation | 


is likewise a living force for good, especially in the apostolate. | 
Above all, as the center of a life of charity, the Eucharist holds | 


first place. Daily Mass and frequent Communion is as much a 
part of the soul’s dedicated life as is the physical food which 
nourishes and sustains the body. In the sacraments of penance 


and extreme unction the member finds forgiveness, guidance, | 
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consolation and joy in Christ and in intimate association with 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary in life and in death. 


SPIRITUAL AND DOCTRINAL FORMATION 


It is not difficult to understand that life in a secular institute 
such as Caritas Christi requires a solid spiritual and doctrinal 
formation. It is for this reason that the Holy See has taken great 
pains to see to the initiation, progress, and completion of spiritual 
and doctrinal formation for those aspiring to holiness in the states 
of perfection, including secular institutes.® Spiritual instruction 
is part of the religious training by which those in these states are 
educated, formed, and tested in Christian perfection. This forma- 
tion in secular institutes has a very specific aim: to form secular 
apostles. Both elements must be emphasized, for the formation is 
aimed at making apostolic leaders, and it is a formation which is 
intended for secular apostles, living their lives in the world among 
people of the world. Consequently, a program of spiritual and 
doctrinal formation will emphasize the secular aspects of all the 
virtues, and the practical value of those—charity and justice, for 
example—which deal more directly with social life. 

Formation, spiritual and doctrinal, is stressed in all stages of 
membership in Caritas Christi. This duty, the members are told, 
is particularly urgent during the first few years, the period of 
formation strictly so-called. It is carried on personally by the 
chaplains, and to an extent supervised by the sponsors. A monthly 
bulletin furnishes matter for study, reflection, discussion, and 
prayer. Study of Christian doctrine at all levels, but according to 
individual capacities and the requirements of the apostolate is a 
duty incumbent on members throughout life. Spiritual and doc- 
trinal formation is continued in the period of temporary incor- 
poration in the institute, and is aimed at solidifying and develop- 
ing the instruction and training already given. The truths of 
Catholic doctrine on God’s love of us and our love of God are 
among those given first place in the program of studies recom- 
mended to members of Caritas Christi. “They will give first place 
in their studies to the mysteries of the divine nature and of the 
Word made flesh, and to whatever leads to an increase in the 
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virtue of charity.’ After one is definitively incorporated into the 
institute her studies and program of instruction should lead to 
a simple view of the whole of spiritual life. What at first seemed 
so complicated and divided begins to take on the unity of all 
things in charity: “Caritas Christi urget nos” (II Cor. 5:14). 


THE APOSTOLATE 


An essential element in Caritas Christi is the apostolate. The 
primary end of Caritas Christi will always be the glory of God and 
one’s own sanctification; in this Caritas Christi, and every secular 
institute, is no different than any religious institute. But while 
religious sanctify themselves in the cloister away from the world, 
returning to the world only at intervals to sanctify it, members 
of secular institutes have the specific vocation of sanctifying them- 
selves in the world through their secular apostolate. “This apos- 
tolate of secular institutes is to be faithfully practiced not only 
in the world but as of the world, and therefore with avowed aims, 
practices, forms, and in places and circumstances corresponding 
to this secular condition.” ® Such a form of life requires, as we 
have seen, careful formation and instruction so as to produce a 
careful combination of contemplation and action. “Their con- 
templation will lead to action while their action will remain con- 
templative throughout.” Always they are to be witnesses for 
Christ, ambassadors of his kingdom. Intense charity and ardent 
prayer accompany and reinforce the appeals made to the minds 
of men, aimed at the spread of Christian truth in the intellectual, 
scientific, artistic, and social orders. The field of their apostolate 
is any place and any surroundings chosen by providence. No one 





is asked to take up any special type of work, ordinarily, and one’s | 


profession, occupation, or condition in life becomes the vineyard | 


of the apostolate. 


f 
t 


The members of Caritas Christi encourage one another in their | 
apostolate, share their cares and experiences, especially at their | 
monthly meetings and retreats, but a characteristic of this insti- | 


tute is that they avoid being too much together, or seeking one | 


another’s company in those works which they undertake. They | 
are urged to take care “not to be like seeds heaped up together | 


and rotting, but like seeds scattered over the fields to bear fruit.” 
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A SECULAR INSTITUTE: CARITAS CHRISTI 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 


Caritas Christi is made up of (1) aspirants who are in the 
period of preparation and formation; (2) members who have 
made their first dedication; and (3) members who have made 
their definitive dedication. Applicants are usually not received 
unless they have completed their eighteenth year, nor after their 
forty-fifth, although a more advanced age is not necessarily dis- 
qualifying. 

Before admission to the period of formation, candidates are re- 
garded as being “in preparation.”’ The institute during this time, 
normally from three months to a year, considers the applicant as 
a possible vocation, and introduces her to the life of the group, 
placing her under the care of a sponsor. If she is approved, a day 
is appointed for her entry, and this day marks the beginning of 
the two year period of formation. By personal contact if possible, 
otherwise by correspondence, the sponsor instructs and guides the 
aspirant according to the program of spiritual and doctrinal for- 
mation proper to the institute. Monthly meetings, days of recol- 
lection and the annual retreat, together with conferences by the 
chaplain initiate her into the apostolate and help her to under- 
stand the ideals of the institute, and the means of attaining them. 
Her first dedication is the act by which the aspirant gives herself 
to the service of God. This first dedication is temporary and is 
renewed each year for five years. At these dedications she makes 
a vow of chastity for one year and promises to live in obedience 
and poverty according to the Constitutions. 

The definitive dedication, made after the five year period of 
temporary affiliation, is a total and perpetual giving of one’s self. 
It is accompanied by a vow of perpetual and perfect chastity and 
a pledge to live until death in poverty and obedience according to 
the Constitutions. Thus is a soul led to seek the perfect love of 
Christ by a generous holocaust of self, and a desire to enkindle 
the spark of that same love in the hearts of others. 


WORLD-WIDE DIFFUSION 


Cartias Christi now has members in twenty-seven countries; 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, England, Brazil, Canada, 
and the United States are the countries in which the institute is 
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more widely established. Here in the United States Caritas Christi 
is represented in fifteen dioceses, and in Canada in four dioceses. 
Though the institute has no common house, centers of informa- 
tion are maintained in all of the countries in which members 
reside. 


VOCATIONS 


Recognizing a vocation to a secular institute such as Caritas 
Christi often involves a number of difficulties. Not the least of 
these regards one’s decision on whether to live a dedicated life 
or to do God’s will in a more or less private way. Even if the total 
consecration to the service of the Church is chosen, there still 
remains a choice between a religious community and a secular 
institute, or between one secular institute and another. But these 
are only apparent difficulties. Indecision is not for long in most 
cases, especially when one reflects on the true nature of a vocation 
to a state of perfection. ‘True enough there is always the matter 
of free choice on the part of the one called, and the responsibility 
consequent upon such a choice, but it should not be forgotten 
that there would be no choice, nor even the opportunity of choice, 
without a call, a vocation from God. His providence extends not 
only to a life of perfection but to the specific form of that life. 
Granted the call, recognizing its specific direction should not be 
too great a problem if one considers the extent and the efficacy 
of God’s grace. It is God who calls, and who gives the grace of | 
response. Those who act as his instruments in the discernment of 
vocations will lead the called toward the vineyard of their future 
labors. 

Generous souls are often called to the cloister. Equal generosity | 


is called for to live a life of perfection in the world. Many gen- | 
erous souls are today responding to God’s generosity by living the | 


life of a totally dedicated soul in the secular institute, Caritas 
Christi. Some are engaged in intellectual work, some in manual 
trades, some in industry. Many are professional women, civil | 


service employees, social workers, nurses, or business women. A | 
few carry on the apostolate of the sick in their own sufferings. f 
All live an authentically lay life, totally dedicated to spreading 
the love of the Heart of Christ and the Immaculate Heart of | 
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A SECULAR INSTITUTE: CARITAS CHRISTI 


Mary. In the words of one of its leaders, the institute “counts on 
the support of priests, on the fidelity of its members, on the 
response of those who are called, as well as on fraternal prayers 
from whatever source they may come,” in order that it might 
fulfill its purpose of diffusing the charity of Christ. 


NOTES 


1 Pius XII, Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater Ecclesia, February 2, 1947; 
AAS, XXXIX (1947), 114. 

2Cf. Reply of the Sacred Congregation of Religious to request for permission 
to erect the Union Caritas Christi as a secular institute, dated December 6, 1950. 

3 Quotations not otherwise credited are taken from private documents not 
available for general circulation. 

+Provida Mater Ecclesia, supra. 

5Cf. Pius XII, Apostolic Constitution, Sedes Sapientiae, May 31, 1956. AAS 
XLVIII (1946), 354. This Apostolic Constitution and the General Statutes an- 
nexed ° it apply also to members of secular institutes. Cf. Statuta generalia, 
art. 16, §1. 

6 Pius XII, Motu proprio, Primo feliciter, March 12, 1948; AAS, XL (1940), 
283. 
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What Mary Said to God 
in the Canticle of Canticles 


With part four, Sister Mary Julian, well-known writer 
on Our Lady, concludes her present series. 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


XLI 


Into my garden, then, let my true love come, and taste his 
fruit (Cant. 5:1). 


After long passages spoken in her praise, this quiet word of 
reply from the village girl sounds a note of simple acceptance 
akin to Mary’s tranquil answer to Gabriel: “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it done unto me according to thy word.” 

The garden of her soul, enriched immeasurably by the grace 
of the Incarnation, will be rich in fruit for God. More than that, 
all souls who profit by the Incarnation will share the abundant 
harvest of Mary’s heart, will offer to him on their own behalf, 
this treasure for his glory. 

Especially is this true of souls who love Mary in a particularly 
intimate way, consecrating themselves to her in total dedication. | 
To her they resign all their spiritual wealth, make her their 
treasurer and guardian of all they possess. Because they have 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


given everything to God through Mary, they invited him not to 
their own stripped garden place, but to hers. She is their home 
and their heart. 

Into her garden he comes, and receives there such little fruits 
as they can offer, lost in the beauty of hers. 

For them, no greater joy in life can be discovered than this 
absolute loss of self in her. To one of her servants she once said, 
“Substitute my immaculate heart for your sinful hearts.”’ It is this 
they have accomplished, and God loves the substitution. 


XLII 


I lie asleep; but oh, my heart is wakeful! A knock on the 
door, and then my true love’s voice. .. (Cant. 5:2). 


Speaking now for the sinful man who has lost the God she had 
gained for him by the Incarnation, Mary describes the experi- 
ence of that loss. 

She seems to sleep peacefully, but her heart is awake, even as 
every loving soul who has not its God must be aware of that tragic 
loss. 

Nor is God, the lover, resting from his ceaseless search for the 
lost, the strayed, the stolen. With infinite patience he pursues, 
like Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 


Night and nigh draws the chase 
With unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noised feet 
A voice comes yet more fleet: 
Lo, naught contents thee 
Who contents not Me. 


The knock of the lover is the circumstance that brings the 
sinner from his sleep of death, a knock perhaps of fear. But im- 
mediately following it comes the reassuring voice of God, who 
seeks never the death of the sinner but that he live, live the life 
of grace that will mean glory beyond. 

Throughout the Gospels the voice of this love calls; in all the 
words of the saints it is echoed. In every man’s conscience it 
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sounds, now quietly, now imperiously. And often the blow of 
failure, accident, illness, serves to rouse the soul to heeding the 
cry in the night of sin: “Arise and come.” 


XLIII 


Ah, but my shift? I have laid it by: how can I put it on 
again? My feet I washed but now: shall I soil them again 
with the dust? (Cant. 5:3.) 


Bidden by God to arise from sin, the soul finds excuses for 
delay. Unnumbered trivialities can detain the unwilling one who 
does not sincerely seek God. Like those invited to the wedding 
feast in the Gospel story, they are ready with reasons for not com- 
plying with the divine request. 

Meanwhile love awaits for them with the incredible patience 
of God. His love never abates, however long the lingering in 
response to his call. And why? Because he knows that the higher 
self hears his pleading and would like to answer it. Only the low- 
er nature shrinks from the exertion of following his call. 

Ah, but the flesh—how shall it bear this intense spirituality? 
To wear the robes of Christ means constant sacrifice, an end to 
repose. He whose feet knew the dusty roads of Palestine will lead 
those who will follow him far across the world. This first step of 
love—if only the soul be generous enough to take it—will lead 
into even more difficult paths. Not only dust will stain the feet, 
but blood, even as the sacred feet were stained on the way of the 
Cross. 

But there is glory beyond that also. The feet wounded on Cal- 
vary will shine with light in the Easter garden. Precious this 
wounding to beauty for Christ and those who follow him. 


XLIV 


Then my true love thrust his hand through the lattice, 
and I trembled inwardly at his touch (Cant. 5:4). 


The voice of God had sounded through the Scripture for many 
years and few listened to it. ‘Then, through Mary, God came to 
men. 

More than a voice now, at the Incarnation God thrust his hand 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


through the lattice of human circumstances, and the whole uni- 
verse trembled in ecstasy at that touch. An Irish poet exclaims: 


I see His blood upon the rose, 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes; 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the sky. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever beating sea: 
His thorns are twined in every bower, 

His cross is every tree. 


Fully awakened by this powerful touch of God Incarnate, man- 
kind rises swiftly—who shall be able to resist this ultimate stir- 
ring to live by the God of life? 

Recognizing him as its true love, humanity begins to make 
some return. Other loves appear now at their actual value. They 
had dreaded his robbing them of other affections, forgetting that 
all love is only a part of the divine, and that in possessing the 
whole, they possess the parts. Now is Thompson’s words truth to 
them: “All that I took from thee I did but take / Not for thy 
harms, but just / That thou shouldst seek it in My arms... . 
/ Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 


XLV 


I rose to let him in but my hands dripped ever with 
myrrh: still with choicest myrrh my fingers were slippery, 
as I caught at the latch (Cant. 5:5). 


Thrilled by the touch of Christ through the Incarnation, man 
rises to admit him, to receive his grace. But habits of sin have 
slowed his response to the divine. Even beautiful and right rela- 
tionships impede his answering the call of his “true love.” He is 
unable to open the door of his heart quickly. 

Bitter this impotence to the soul realizing what love is escaping 
his powerful hands. Bitterest of all is the clear knowledge that the 
blame for this loss is his own. 

Then earthly joys turn to ashes, and the most prized possessions 
are cast aside without a thought. Magdalen again breaks her ala- 
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baster box of ointment, once so precious to her. What is its sweet- 
ness to the eternal fragrance that captivates forever? 

All the sinner-saints of the ages have found voice in the cry of 
the dreaming village girl of the Canticle. Can it be Mary’s? Yes, 
for with her Christ she has made herself one with us, sin alone 
excepted. During the loss of the Christ Child in the Temple, she 
learned the grief of losing God, not indeed by sin but by separ- 
ation. 

The myrrh of that sorrow was bitterness to her, and makes her 
more pitiful to us in our loss of God by sin. She can sympathize 
with a genuine sharing of pain, and, more than that, she can help 
us to overcome the inertia holding us from the Divine. 


XLVI 


When I opened, my true love was gone: he had passed me 
by. How my heart had melted at the sound of his voice. And 
now I searched for him in vain: there was no answer when 
I called out to him (Cant. 5:6f.). 


This is the word of the soul who has awakened too late—or 
who thinks it is too late—to welcome God. In either case, there is 
considerable remorse. Truly the heart had melted at his voice, 
but the will had not acted promptly enough. 

And now he has gone. As Jessica Powers expresses it, ‘‘the soul 
turns suppliant.” But in vain. God does not answer. Apparently 
he is not there. 

It is possible that this word might be spoken by one who, like 
Our Lady, had not failed God in any way, either in awakening or 
in answering his call. The loss of a sense of the presence of God 
has been a trial given to many of the saints. 

Juliana of Norwich tells, in her unique Revelations of Divine 
Love, of experiencing such a loss. Her explanation for it is re- 
vealing: “It is speedful to some souls to feel in this wise: some- 
time to be in comfort, and sometimes to fail and be left to them- 
selves. God willeth that we know that he keepeth us even alike 
secure in woe and in weal. And for profit of man’s soul, a man is 
sometime left to himself; although sin is not always the cause. . . . 
But freely our Lord giveth when he will; and suffereth us to be 
in woe sometime. And both is in one love.” 

What must be remembered is that the search must go on. 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


XLVII 


As they went the city rounds, the watchmen fell in with 
me, that guard the gates: beat me and left me wounded, and 
took away my cloak (Cant. 5:7). 


God can let more happen to the world than the loss of his 
sensible presence. He can permit it actually to fall into sin. Seek- 
ing him in the city streets in the darkness of its folly, it may meet 
enemies to fall upon its defenselessness and rob it of its cloak of 
grace. 

‘That these are watchmen of the city implies that even the rep- 
resentatives of God on earth, those who should guard his Word, 
may be the instruments of such a “‘beating.” How many a saint 
has been hammered into shape for sanctity by the enemies of God 
in his own household? 

Once before the village girl in her dream had encountered these 
same watchmen of the city. Then she had accosted them, bidding 
them tell her where her beloved had gone, and though they gave 
her no specific help, they did not injure her. Now she has reached, 
in her dream as she will later in reality, the gates of the city. 

It is as if the soul were ready now to renounce all that dis- 
pleases God, and there must be some struggle of more magnitude 
than before to seal the finality of her exit from the city. Satan will 
not let go without a show of force. While it may not be grace that 
is lost, it could well be the last of possessions. 


XLVIII 


I charge you, maidens of Jerusalem, fall you in with the 
man I long for, give him this news of me—that I pine away 
with love (Cant. 5:8). 


Who will help the village girl to find her lover? Fleeing from 
the cruel gatekeepers, she meets the maidens of Jerusalem, and 
begs them to tell him of her anxious search. 

It is the saints and angels to whom the soul, bedeviled and dis- 
traught, turns who has lost its God and wanders about in distress. 
Gone now complacence and indifference. She longs, pines away 
with love. 

Mary is chief among those who may be counted as helpers in 
such a quest. She who never actually lost her God can certainly 
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give him that message. With mother’s care she has watched this 
frail child of hers fall and rise and fall. Yet she cannot herself win 
back the beloved. Each soul alone must find its God. She can only 
pray grace for the seeking soul, can aid it by her own loving solici- 
tude and example. 

Nor is she unacquainted with longing. No one ever sought God 
in prayer as Mary did, with yearning beyond all others. No matter 
how the soul wants God, there is in that desire an element of 
selfishness. Need is paramount, not love. 

With Mary an unselfish thirst for his glory impels her seeking, 
and an equally unselfish wish for man’s redemption. 

To such a calling God answers with joy, for “God thirsts to be 
thirsted for.” 


XLIX 


My sweetheart? Among ten thousand you shall know him: 
so white is the color of his fashioning, and so red (Cant. 
5:10). 


The maidens of Jerusalem heed the cry of the village girl in 
search of her love, but ask how they will recognize him. 

Clearly it is Mary’s voice that describes the beauty of the divine 
beloved. Who else could know him so well? 

Like to no other, this God-man of hers. Oh, the purity of the 
divine! The immaculate heart of Mary alone can faintly image 
the beauty of the “innocence of God.” 

She saw it in the eyes of her little one at Bethlehem, and no 
rejoicing of angelic choirs could express the jubilee of her love. 
This is the white flower at Nazareth, the white robe that shone 
on the roads of the Holy Land where God walked among men. 

And how red the fashion of his coloring she too would best 
know. Fire of love that burned in the heart of Jesus—flamed- 
tipped wings of the Holy Spirit: either or both can light this word 
with meaning. Mary on Calvary would remember the blood-red 
beauty of the one with dyed garments from Bosra, walking in the 
fullness of his strength, he who trod the wine-press alone, admit- 
ting to the totality of his pain not even his immaculate mother. 

Truly among ten thousand he would be known—among all 
others in the world of men. And those who seek shall find. 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


L 


His head dazzles like purest gold: the hair on it lies close 
as the high palm branches, raven hair. His eyes are gentle... 
full of repose (Cant. 5:11-13). 


If the memory of all the world’s sacred art were obliterated and 
we might see Christ with Mary’s gaze, these words might picture 
him. 

Of course, the glory of the divinity would shine about his head. 
Before the first halo was painted, Mary saw a burst of golden glory 
about the head of her infant son’s tiny head. 

But it is not the Christ Child who is described here, rather the 
grown man of the Gospels, he who went about doing good and 
died upon a cross, the king of love. 

Instead of thorns, his hair, jet black, crowns his shapely head. 
And his eyes? How singular that his mother uses for them words 
that have been applied to her—gentle and tranquil in repose. 

The sea of peace that is the Godhead lies in his glance. There 
is nothing in that gaze of the harshness of judgment sometimes 
associated with the eye of God, none of the omniscient vigilance 
over man’s acts that often makes him seem the supreme taskmaster. 

No, his is the look of love, tender caressing—not eager with 
desire because beyond desire. 

This the Immaculate alone could see clearly. Being most clean 
of heart, she could best see her God. 


LI 


Cheeks trim as a spice-bed of the perfumer’s own tending; 
drench lilies in the finest myrrh, and you shall know the 
fragrance of his lips (Cant. 5:13). 


Once again the girl repeats for her beloved praises given her 
by the king. Sweetness she attributes to him of spices, of lilies, of 
myrrh. 

Mary would mean by this that her Jesus gives greater joy to 
living, greater beauty even through pain. 

Life is what he has called himself, as well as Way and Truth 
and Light. That life of his is more than mere existence. There is 
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a tang and verve in genuine Christian living that excites, exhil- 
arates. This is the perfume of spices. 

Add to this the heavier and more heavenly fragrance of lilies. 
Do not think now of Easter altars and bridal bouquets, but of the 
damp coolness of a woodland where lilies grow uncultivated, their 
sweetness permeating a shady grotto. Far from the heat of noon 
and of rushed daily living, this scent belongs to quiet hours apart 
with God. 

The myrrh may be meant more as a preservative than a third 
perfume, but its symbolism is that of sorrow. The beauty of the 
lilies of Christ cannot be separated in the mind of Mary from his 
Passion. For her the glory of his love flowered on Calvary. She 
cannot forget the fragrance of his dying, when the lilies were in- 
deed deep-drenched in myrrh. Then the last words from his lips 
spoke the sweetness in his sacred heart, the supreme beauty of 
divine love. 


LII 


Hands well rounded: gold set with jacinth is not workman- 
ship so delicate; body of ivory and veins of sapphire blue.... 
Erect his stature as Lebanon itself, noble as Lebanon cedar 
(Cant. 5:14-16). 


For the Christian mind long used to meditating on the figure 
of the Pieta—Mary holding the dead body of her son—these 
words are reminiscent of her at evening on Calvary. 

Yet what Mary praises in the words of the village maid is the 
erect and living Christ, comparable to mountains and stately trees. 
He is, moreover, the risen Christ, for his hands, she says, are set 
with gems like scars. 

He is a morning Jesus, seen in the glorious sunshine of Easter. 
Mary needed no angel to tell her of his resurrection. Her heart 
had waited for it through the long, long vigil of Good Friday 
night and Holy Saturday, longing to see beautified that broken 
body she had laid away with tears, and in unseemly haste. 

A poem by Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., though not written 
precisely for Our Lady, comes close to this picture in the Canticle: 


And who, for he loves me truly, 
Will bring me for token this: 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


The tribute of love unspoken, 
‘Two wounds in his hands to kiss. 


Ivory, sapphires, jacinth set in gold—the village girl borrows 
these symbols from the man-made beauty she has seen at court. 
Now her mind returns to the forested mountain she knows better 
to describe the stature of her lover. Tall—erect—strong—noble, 
she calls it, and so Mary finds the magnificence of her Lord. 


LIII 


Oh, that sweet utterance! Nothing of him but awakes de- 
sire. Such is my true love, maidens of Jerusalem; such is the 
companion I have lost (Cant. 5:16). 


Concluding the panegyric of her lover, the village girl repeats 
the praise of his words. 

Mary here exalts the Word of God, that “sweet utterance” she 
was privileged to give to the world, who was in the beginning, 
who was in God, who was God. 

Her rather sensuous description of her beloved draws to an end 
upon this spiritual note to sum up briefly how desirable is the 
lord of her heart. 

For all the majestic beauty she has painted, however lofty and 
kingly, she calls him now “companion,” one who has accom- 
panied her on long roads, making the journey seem short because 
of the delight of comradeship. 

No one can know the joy of God’s companioning as well as 
Mary. God-with-us he was to her always, first by grace, then by 
the Incarnation. 

So much is this true that we cannot think of Mary without 
Jesus. Take away her Christ, and Mary is completely meaning- 
less. 

Why the Immaculate Conception if there is to be no Divine 
Maternity? Why the Divine Maternity if there is to be one Re- 
demption? Why the Redemption if there is to be no triumph of 
Christ, the King of Kings and Lord of Lords? 


He is the raison d’etre of her being. No statue or painting of 
Mary depicts her otherwise than an anticipating or fulfilling the 
coming of Christ. 
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LIV 


Where should he be, my true love, but among the spices: 
where but in his garden, gathering lilies? (Cant. 6:1.) 


The girls who are interrogating the village maiden so that they 
can help her to find her lover make a final query: “Where went 
he, fairest of women? Tell us what haunts he loves. . . 

And with a rhetorical question the maid replies: ‘“Where 
should he be .. . but in his garden, gathering lilies?” 

Use here of the plural, lilies, indicates a turn of thought in 
Mary’s mind from the lily of her own Immaculate Conception to 
the myriads of souls who will follow her in lives of purity of soul 
and body, the virgins whom she will lead after her to the King. 

What are SS. Agnes and Aloysius, Gertrude and Benedict, Clare 
and Francis, Joan of Arc and Xavier, but the children of her love, 
the flowers of her garden? 

Among the multitude clad in white garments who worship be- 
fore the throne of the Lamb, there is none but owes the purity 
of that robe, directly or indirectly, to Mary, Mediatrix of All 
Grace. 

Her garden is, to be sure, a “lovesome spot.” In it God takes 
his pleasure among the lilies she has cherished for him there. 
Century after century he can gather the harvest of her love, the 
souls of the saints who flourish under her maternal care. This is 
ever the “haunt” he seeks, the immaculate heart of Mary. 


LV 
All mine, my true love, and I all his... (Cant. 6:2). 


This final pledge of fidelity to her country lover seems to end 
the dream of the village maid, asleep in the banquet hall of the 
king. Following it is further homage from the lips of King Solo- 
mon, and then a peculiar hiatus in which a new character is 
introduced. Some interpreters have identified the so-called ‘Maid 
of Sulam” with the village girl, but Monsignor Knox, in his foot- 
notes, leaves the question open. 

Most likely the story told in the missing verses would explain 
the coming of this dancer, and the turning of the royal fancy to 
her so that the king loses interest in the village girl, apparently 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


obsessed with the thought of her rustic home and lover. This 
change of heart in him makes it possible for her to leave the court 
and return to her own village. 

Such an interpretation is substantiated by the words of the 
country girl which immediately follow the king’s praise of the 
dancing Sulamite. She addresses her country lover, not now as in 
a dream, but in actual fact. Save for a few echoes of the king’s 
words and mention of his possessions, there is no further mention 
of the court in the poem. It becomes purely pastoral. 

This fits in with the story of Mary—or any heavenly-minded 
person—in the court of the world’s king. When the soul remains 
steadfast in its determination to be true to God, a period of favor 
passes. The world becomes indifferent if not antagonistic, and 
the soul is free to follow its own way in simplicity. 


LVI 


My true love, I am all his; and who but I the longing of 
his heart? (Cant. 7:10.) 


After escaping from the court of the king, there is a decided 
change in the thoughts of the village maid. While in the palace, 
her thoughts were mainly of herself, her longing to go home, to 
find her lover. Now, with the sign of genuine affection, she un- 
selfishly thinks of the lover himself and his need of her. 

Earlier she had said, “All mine, my true love, and I all his.” 
Now she puts him first, and mentions herself only as answering 
the cry of his heart: “My true love, I am all his, and who but I 
the longing of his heart.” 

That she is desirable is more important than that her own 
desires be satisfied. 

With Our Lady this change of heart was never really neces- 
sary. Her thought of herself was always to please her Lord, re- 
gardless of her own satisfaction. Lesser souls may find it so, how- 
ever: with the final break from the world and utter dedication 
to God, there comes a freedom of spirit to turn to him from self 
that closely parallels this exist of the maid from the city and her 
complete turning to the needs of her beloved. 

Mary may have experienced something similar in the days 
following the ascension of our Lord. Certainly she must have 
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found release for the perfect orientation of her heart to him after 
the Assumption. Then no occupation, however holy, could dis- 
tract her from the worship of her God. 


LVII 


Come with me, my true love, for us the country ways, the 
cottage roof for shelter (Cant. 7:11). 


With alacrity the village maid takes the arm of the young man 
who has arrived to accompany her home. She puts aside immedi- 
ately the very thought of the royal palace she is leaving. 

The picture is a pretty one, of a youth and maiden hastening 
down the road that leads to open fields and small cottages. It is 
early morning. Behind them the city sleeps. The king and his 
court have already forgotten the rustic beauty that scorned their 
way of life. 

Something of the primal happiness of Adam and Eve at their 
creation lies over the scene. More, perhaps, is it reminiscent of 
the new beginning of Noah after the flood; of Abraham and Lot 
after the destruction of the wicked cities; of the Jews standing 
on the other side of the Red Sea, looking back at their enemies’ 
defeat and forward to the Promised Land. 

Because for Mary personally there had been no need to escape 
from sin, this is probably a picture of the continual redemption 
of her children. O, blessed promise of God: “Behold, I make all 
things new.” While we might despair of ever mending the lives 
that sin has shattered, the omnipotence and mercy of God never 
despair. 

To fashion worlds from nothing astonishes beyond words to 
express. But this rebuilding of lost grace is more impressive. Only 
divinity can bring back life to the sinner, and let him look with 
joy to the new days now before him. 


LVIII 


Dawn shall find us in the vineyard, looking to see what 
flowers the vine has, and whether they are growing into fruit 


(Cant. 7:12). 
As the two, girl and young man, travel on, the morning grows 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


warm and the girl thinks of cool dawns that they can enjoy when 
they reach home. Together they can visit the vineyard that is 
theirs alone, to admire the flowers and gather the fruit. 

Dawn and early morning have always been associated with 
Jesus and Mary, the “Orient from on high” and the Morning Star. 

It is not hard to picture them, in the days after the Resurrec- 
tion, spending long hours in anticipation of joy. They had planted 
a vineyard in great labor and suffering. Hardly had the public 
life and the Passion been concluded, and they were on the short 
path that would lead to the Ascension. Forty days were too brief 
to gather in the fruits of the Redemption. 

So they would look forward to the dawn of each new era, when 
together they might look in that vineyard for flowers and fruits 
of holiness in souls upon which had been engrafted the graces of 
the Incarnation. 

This might be considered true even before the Redemption, 
when Mary, living in the mind of God, saw with Him the delights 
that would someday come to them in the vineyard of the world 
He would create, and, with her, redeem. 

Either way, this is a word of eternal youth, of hope that rises 
with dawn to seek for fruitage. 


LIX 


And there thou shalt be master of my love. The mandrakes, 
what scent they give! Over the door at home there are fruits 
of every sort a-drying. I put them by, new and old, for my 
true love to eat (Cant. 7:13). 


The happiness that will be theirs together entirely possesses the 
mind of the girl. Like a river pent up and suddenly loosed, her 
love rushes to find expression. She gives her lover a new title, 
Master of My Love. To the master belong the keys and the entire 
estate: so did Mary give to God sole possession of her heart. 

Then passing along the country road, the girl notes the frag- 
rance of the vegetation by the wayside. It reminds her of the 
wealth of fruits she has preserved at home. Old and new, they are 
all for her true love and his delight. 

Was Mary reminded, too, as she saw the first fruits of the Re- 
demption—Magdalen at the foot of the cross, Peter repentant, 
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Longinus declaring “This was the Son of God’’—of all that she 
might give to God from the centuries before and the centuries to 
follow? 

The fruit of the Old Dispensation was the souls of the just who 
believed in the redeemer to come and kept the law. That would 
include, most likely, Adam and Eve, Moses, David, her own 
Joseph. To her these too owed their graces, since all grace comes 
through her. And the generations yet unborn—-saints of the New 
Dispensation from the apostles to the last soul to be saved—these 
were her fruits also, as they were her Christ's. 


LX 


Would that thou wert my brother, nursed at my mother’s 
breasts! Then I could meet thee in the open street and kiss 
thee, and earn no contemptuous looks (Cant. 8:1 f.). 


As the journey lengthens, the girl loses her first exuberance at 
the thought of home-going, and she longs for the comforting em- 
brace of her lover. Yet in the public way she cannot hope for it, 
as she might have had he been her brother. 

This is an indication of Mary’s desire for the Incarnation. Until 
God became man, she could not embrace him truly. Until he 
became her child, she might not hope for that joy. 

Here Our Lady acknowledges her relationship to Eve, the moth- 
er of all human beings, and to us, her brothers and sisters in the 
human race. She shares with us the lot of the children of the Fall 
in that she cannot look for redemption until all are redeemed, 
except by that glorious anticipation of grace that God will grant 
her. 

Into the public way she walks, then, even as one of us. God 
with her by grace could be loved only as the invisible one until 
after the Annunciation. Even then how she must have longed to 
embrace the child she was bearing. There is a yearning in her 
immaculate heart that no other can ever know, an intense long- 
ing to possess her God ever more and more fully. 

In answer to that desire of Mary, what a manifold relationship 
to the divinity was granted her! Human as she was, and acknowl- 
edged daughter of Eve, she might call herself also, beloved daugh- 
ter of God. 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


Only God can measure the wonder of the incomparable Mary. 


LXI 


To my mother’s house I will lead thee, my captive; there 
thou shalt teach me my lessons, and I will give thee special 


wine to drink, fresh brewed from my pomegranates (Cant. 
8:2). 


Happily the village girl plans the joy she will know when she 
and her loved at last reach home and can live their married life. 
First they will go to her mother’s house, where she playfully 
claims to have him her captive. Then he can teach her what he 
would have her do for his happiness, and she will recreate him 
with the best of her wine, one made especially for him. 

The house to which Mary will lead her God is the house of 
humanity, the home of her mother Eve. By the Incarnation, she 
will actually make God her captive. As child in her womb, as baby 
in her arms, as devoted son ever attentive to all her wishes, God 
will place himself in her sweet power. 

And he will teach her lessons, yes. Not to her alone, but to the 
whole family of Eve, those wonderful lessons of the Gospels, those 
even more convincing lessons of love that he wrote in his Pas- 
sion with his precious blood. 

Mary makes herself here at once the captor and pupil of God. 

The special drink that she has made for her Lord is the essence 
of her love, her absolute abandonment to his will. Because of this 
complete devotion of Mary to what God wanted of her, St. Berna- 
dette might pray: ““O Mary, may my heart, lost in thine, have no 
other will than the good pleasure of Jesus.” 


LXII 


When I came and woke thee, it was under the apple tree, 
the same where sore distress overtook thy own mother, where 
she bore thee in her hour of shame (Cant. 8:5). 


The poetry breaks at this place with echoes of what Solomon 
had said to the girl earlier, as if her mind, weary now with travel, 
wandered a little. Then there is a verse in which the onlookers 
comment on the one gaily clad who leans upon the arm of her 
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lover as they come along the desert road. Has the village maid not 
taken time to put off the apparel of the court before setting out 
with her lover? Even so the beauty of Mary’s grace was not com- 
pletely covered by her ordinary human life, but was discovered 
by Elizabeth and Simeon. 

Apparently the couple pass, soon after this, a familiar spot 
which the girl recalls. She reminds her lover of a time when she 
awakéned him beneath an apple tree. 

We see here Mary, awakening Christ to the Incarnation, giving 
to Him the same humanity that Eve wore when she sinned in the 
garden of Paradise, and had her hour of shame. That Eve is called 
the mother of Christ too is but to emphasize the share he took in 
human nature, sin always excepted. 

This constant paralleling of Mary with Eve is not without 
point. Neither she nor God would forget it, any more than her 
Christ would forget it, calling himself more often Son of Man 
than Son of God. He was eager to prove his love for the race he 
loved even unto death, and Mary, because of him, would glory in 
the human nature she might give him for the Redemption. 


LXIII 


Hold me close to thy heart, close as locket or bracelet fits; 
not death itself is so strong as love, not the grave itself as 
love unrequited (Cant. 8:6). 


Using the very feminine figure of the jewelry she has worn in 
the palace of the king, the girl begs her lover to keep her close to 
his heart. Nothing must separate them, she insists. Not the strong- 
est thing that men know: death. 

Neither must he fail to return the love she gives him, lest he be 
cruel as the grave from which nothing returns. 

No need for Mary to say this to her God, who has held her 
closer to his heart than ever locket or bracket could be worn. And 
well does she know, who saw love die and rise triumphant, that 
this spectre that haunts men’s dreams can have no power over 
divine love. 

Yet she might well say it to us, her ungrateful children, who 
too often fail to requite her tender and motherly love. She might 
say it for herself and her Christ. 
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WHAT MARY SAID TO GOD 


He wept at the grave of his friend, Lazarus. She buried her son 
who was God in a sepulcher, and could find no tears to weep for 
the depth of her grief. Yet both knew that such sorrow is nothing 
to the pang of a heart that loves and is unloved. Lazarus loved 
Jesus—and Mary and Martha. And Jesus loved his mother. Cold 
hearts are colder than the cruel grave, and from them seldom does 
any life of love return. 

Death cannot kill love, but love’s absence can cause killing 
pain to loving hearts. 


LXIV 


The torch that lights it is a blaze of fire. Yes, love is a fire 
no waters avail to quench, no floods to drown (Cant. 8:7). 


Those who live in days of electrical lighting, controlled by 
switches and mechanically regulated, lose something of the power 
of this image. They cannot see, as more primitive men could, that 
the torch was a genuine blaze of fire, showing like a beacon in 
the darkness of forest pines. 

It is the torch that sets love on fire. What sets the human heart 
to love if not divine love? Man could not get this overwhelming 
strength to go out of himself except from the heart of the selfless 
God. Nor can he hope to gain the perfection of love apart from 
that God. 

Yet Jesus has to say, “I have come to cast fire on earth, and what 
will I but that it be kindled?” 

Mary knew this, and exulted in her knowledge. 

With positive voice she declares it, and clinches that declara- 
tion with a challenge to any other power to destroy her love. 
Neither water to quench it nor floods to drown it can any human 
or satanic power raise up. Her love is indestructible, because it is 
joined to the heart of Jesus, her divine son. 

In joyous tones the village girl hymns her human love, even as 
Mary praises the divine. She who realized the perfection of love, 
both human and divine, can speak the final word on that subject. 
And she says: Love is supreme. 


LXV 


For love a man will give up all that he has in the world, 
and think nothing of his loss (Cant. 8:7). 
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The girl who, at the call of love, practically ran away from the 
best that the world of her day had to offer her, speaks with quiet 
confidence. For her rustic lover she has abandoned court life as 
if it were a worthless bauble picked up only to be thrown away. 
And she has counted her loss as nothing. 

We think of the heavenly beauty of Mary, of her innumerable 
perfections. No queen in the world could match her in any way. 

No career woman could be more brilliant than the Immaculate 
Conception. Only the wildest conjecture could come near to what 
Mary might have been had she chosen to be great in this world. 
Yet she would have waved away any earthly honor with a little 
smile. 

This is the life she chose to live: wife of the village carpenter, 
mother of an itinerant preacher put to death as an evil-doer. And 
love was her meaning. If her Christ could be content with the cave 
at Bethlehem, the terror of Egypt, the monotony of Nazareth, the 
defeat of Calvary, she would ask nothing more. He, for love of 
man, had given up more than all the worlds that could be im- 
agined. She would count it no loss to stand at his side, with love 
sharing his lowliness. 

It was this no doubt that St. Ignatius had in mind when he 
prayed: “O God, teach me to be generous. . . to give and not to 
count the cost.” 


LXVI 


A little sister we have. ...Iama wall, impregnable this 
breast as a fortress: and the man who claimed me found me a 


bringer of peace (Cant. 8:8-10). 


As the village girl nears home, she thinks of her family, of a 
little sister who will soon be a woman. What kind of love will she 
give to her husband, the girl wonders? She says, “Steadfast as a 
wall if she be, that wall shall be crowned with silver; yield she 
as a door yields, we have cedar boards to fasten her.” 

Then she turns to examine her own steadfastness, and finds 
herself a wall and a fortress. The man who calls her heart his 
home will be well content. 

What might sound like boasting in the village maiden is an 
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honest estimate, as those who have read the Canticle can under- 
stand. Much more is this true of Mary. 

She has been a wall that upheld in the wars of the world against 
Satan from the beginning, and she will hold firm until the end 
of time. The Poles touchingly call her the “Hope of the Half- 
defeated,” while happier nations style her “Lady of Victory”. 
Such are her crowns of silver. 

And she has been fortress, that place of refuge which a man 
can seek when all else fails him. She will not yield, as her little 
sisters, the other daughters of Eve, may yield. In- her a man may 
find complete content, that best of all gifts in this world, for a 
contented heart alone can harbor God, even as Mary’s did. 


LXVII 


A vineyard I have of my own here at my side: keep thy 
thousand pieces, Solomon, and let each vinedresser have his 
two hundred: not mine to grudge (Cant. 8:12). 


The final words of the village girl in the poem are inspired by 
a mental glance back at the world of Solomon as her own humble 
home comes into view. She remembers a vineyard the king had 
at Baal-Hamon, where men paid a thousand silver pieces for the 
revenue. Shall she begrudge the king this wealth? Not she. 

I have, she considers, a vineyard of my own. And that is enough. 

She might have meant the actual vineyard, the beauty of which 
she has spoken before in her dream-words to her lover. Or she 
may have meant her lover himself and his love. As he stands at 
her side and they survey the blessedness of this little country 
cottage with its modest vineyard, she turns to him, perhaps, with 
these comments, and a gesture of love. For in the next verse he 
urges her to be silent and let him take her away with him as 
bridegroom, leaving even the countryside behind them for the 
splendor and secrecy of the mountain. 


Mary may have spoken thus to her Christ, standing on the 
threshold of the new era for his Church which she had done much 
to usher in on Pentecost Sunday. And he, longing for complete 
possession of this beloved of his, may have bidden her come quick- 
ly with him, home to the heaven he had prepared for her, his 
queen. 
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The Triumphant Way, III 


Today’s wife and mother sees the mysteries 
of the Rosary in the context of contemporary life. 
The present series concludes with the Glorious Mysteries. 


Janice Brickey 


THE First Giorious Mystery: The Resurrection 


“And behold there was a great earthquake; for an angel of } 
the Lord came down from heaven and drawing near rolled 
back the stone and sat upon it... . He said to the women, 
‘Do not be afraid; for I know that you seek Jesus who was 
crucified. He is not here, for he is risen even as he said’”’ 
(Matt. 28:1-6). 


At the approaching of Easter dawn the soul of Jesus left limbo 
in a flash, entered the sepulcher, reunited with the body it had 
left three days ago, and threw aside the burial clothes. 

Suddenly a brilliant light filled the tomb, revealing the body 
of Christ as beautiful and perfect as it had appeared on Mount 
Thabor. The risen Lord in his glorified body now took com- 
mand. Death was defeated at this moment. Easily and quickly the 
resurrected Jesus passed through the stone at the entrance of the 
cave. 
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According to a tradition provided by the Fathers of the Church, 
Jesus sped immediately to the Mother of Sorrows. It was not 
necessary that the evangelists record this meeting because it 
stemmed from the love of Jesus for his mother. Though it was a 
personal meeting for her consolation and joy, there exists a lesson 
for us too. 

Regardless of how great our sorrows over the misfortunes which 
befall our children, we, like our Blessed Mother, must accept 
them willingly as being permitted by God; we must pray faithfully 
and offer them up. We also shall reap the joy of some day seeing 
our children in their glorified bodies. Could there be a greater 
joy? 

This was the first apparition after the Resurrection. The re- 
maining five had to be recorded as further proof that Jesus had 
risen. 

When he died on the Cross, an earthquake shook the founda- 
tions of the world in gloomy forebodings. Now on this first Easter 
morn, an earthquake reoccurred but this time to joyfully accent 
the resurrection, the glorification of his body and of the bodies of 
all the just at the Last Judgment. 

At the seismic action of the earth an angel of the Lord descend- 
ed from heaven, rolled back the stone, and sat upon it. Beholding 
his brilliance the guards were struck with terror and fell upon the 
ground as if dead. The tomb had to be opened as testimony that 
Jesus had risen as he foretold. This was the scene at the sepulcher 
when Mary. Magdalen and the holy women arrived. The angel 
addressed them: “Do not be terrified! You are looking for Jesus 
of Nazareth who was crucified: he is risen, he is not here. Behold 
the place where they laid him! But go, tell his disciples and Peter 
that he goes before you into Galilee; there you shall see him as he 
told you” (Mark 16:6). 

The awe-filled women hastened to carry out the mission. The 
disciples did not believe them but Peter and John went to the 
tomb to see for themselves. Upon entering they saw only the linen 
cloths therein. St. John declares at that moment he received the 
faith in the Resurrection. 

After the two apostles left the sepulcher, Mary Magdalen re- 


turned. Though her love was impregnable, her faith was weak. 
She still expected to find Jesus as she last saw him—nmutilated and 
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lifeless. Looking in the tomb she saw two angels sitting one on 
each end of the slab where Jesus had lain. They asked her, ““Wom- 
an, why weepest thou?” She answered, “Because they have taken 
away my Lord and I know not where they have laid him.” Turn- 
ing to leave, she suddenly saw Jesus standing before her but it was 
not until he spoke her name, “Mary!” that she recognized him 
and answered, “Master.” 

As a reward of her love for our Lord, Magdalen was chosen as 
the first to proclaim the Resurrection. By appearing to her, Jesus 
teaches us that he is more anxious to satisfy the love of those who 
are faithful than he is to provide for his own glory. 

Dear Blessed Mother, I beg of you, pray that my love for Jesus 
increase to the fullest capacity, and that it may be guided by 
dauntless faith so I may be able to recognize him in his mystical 
body. Let me not resort to selfish reasons for serving my family, 
but let me recognize in each the suffering and needs of our Lord. 
Pray that just as Magdalen allowed love to change her life and 
dominate her actions, the members of our family may let love 
direct their personal lives and regulate their family relationship. 
Ever before us keep the teaching of St. Peter, “Charity covers a 
multitude of sins.”” Because love as a dominating factor blended 
with self-discipline and common sense provides perfect guidance 
to well-balanced individual lives and family relationships, remind 
us frequently that only love can restore lasting harmony to dis- 
cordant situations, especially in the home. 

Our Lord said that he forgave Magdalen because she loved 
much. Let us follow her example in perfect contrition and by 
observing the greatest commandments, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind and thy neighbor as thyself’? (Matt. 22:37-39). 
Then we too can be forgiven our most grievous sins. 

It is significant that just as our Lord summoned the simple 
shepherds in adoration at his crib in Bethlehem before he re- 
ceived the Magi, he now called upon unpretentious people who 
probably were unknown and unimportant in the eyes of the 
world. These holy women had been more faithful during the 
Passion than the disciples. It is likewise significant that the first 
emissaries of the Resurrection were women. God often chooses 
the weak things of the world to confound the strong. 
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Dear Mother Mary, let me and all mothers heed the example 
of these holy women. Let us not seek world-renown in our pride. 
Whatever our abilities and successes we must remain simple in 
heart, in way of life, seeking first the approval and company of 
your son. Enable us to instill this in our children, especially those 
with special scholastic abilities and other outstanding talents. Let 
us convince them that the real and everlasting reward lies in seek- 
ing God’s wisdom and will in the use of special abilities. Do thou, 
dear Mary, guard mothers against bragging about their children 
and protect children from ‘showing off” and seeking worldly ac- 
claim at the expense of virtue. 

It is notable that after the Resurrection, Jesus did not appear 
in the great Temple to the priests and large crowds, nor to persons 
of political prestige. 

His next appearance was to the fisherman Peter, an unlearned 
man of true simplicity. He made Peter the foundation of the 
Church and through him the faith was handed down to his suc- 
cessors and to the laity. However, let us also remember that our 
Lord does not condemn learning, but only the vanity which so 
frequently accompanies it. By his appearing to Peter we know 
that those of lowly estate are just as high, and sometimes higher, 
in his sight than those in an exalted state of worldly life. This idea 
is further accented by his appearance to the two disciples on the 
way from Jerusalem to Emmaus. They are not identified specific- 
ally in the Sacred Scriptures, so apparently they were simple souls 
with no claim to worldly importance. What is important is the 
fact that I am to understand Christ will reward me and mine 
with untold graces for our loyalty to him regardless of education 
or lowliness in our state of life. 

The fact that the two disciples were too absorbed in themselves 
to recognize Jesus reminds me that as a mother and wife I often 
become too self-involved to realize that in all of the occurrences 
of my life Jesus is with me to guard me, to direct me, to sustain 
me. Pray for me, Blessed Mother, that I do not become so ab- 
sorbed with my problems that I cannot see the hand of God in all 
the circumstances of my life. 

The little flock of Christians, having no idea of the qualities 
of the glorified body must have been overcome with surprise when 
Jesus suddenly appeared among them in the Cenacle, speaking 
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the consoling words, “‘Peace be to you!” How marvelous the qual- 
ities of the glorified body which Jesus demonstrated to them and 
to us in order that we may know what to expect of our own glor- 
ified bodies. In the Resurrection Christ will give to the elect the 
brightness of glory demonstrated at the Transfiguration, and re- 
freshment after suffering. 

Our glorified bodies will be the same as we had on earth except 
that they will have agility—the glorified body can go anywhere 
in the universe with the quickness of thought. It will have sub- 
tility, or spirituality, which is a power by which the body is so 
subject to the soul that it becomes itself like a spirit and will be 
able to penetrate material substances as Christ passed through the 
closed doors. It will also have clarity, or brightness, and will shine 
with splendor, just as did our Lord’s on Mount Thabor. It will 
also possess impasstbility, or immunity from emotional or physical 
pain, disease, and death. It will bear no scars of physical afflic- 
tions. Our sins having been absolved through the sacrament of 
penance, our glorified bodies will bear no scars of sin. 

The joyous reward of possessing a glorified body and beholding 
those of our loved ones is far greater than the suffering we endure 
on earth. Therefore our suffering should become our joy. 

The Resurrection is the most important of Christ’s miracles be- 
cause it proves that Christ is God and he chose it himself to prove 
his divinity. It was the most important event to have happened on 
earth since the light of creation and it is the undoubted fact upon 
which rests the entire Christian faith! 


THE SECOND GLorious Mystery: The Ascension 


“He was lifted up before their eyes and a cloud took him 
out of their sight. And while they were gazing up to heaven 
as he went, behold, two men stood by them in white gar- 
ments, and said to them, ‘Men of Galilee, why do you stand 
looking up to heaven? This Jesus who has been taken up from 
you into heaven, shall come in the same way, as you have seen 
him going up to heaven’” (Acts 1:8-11). 


The fortieth day after the Resurrection dawned bright and clear 
as the divine series of the mysteries of the God-man drew near a 
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close. Jesus had remained on earth forty days after his triumph 
over death to complete the instruction of the apostles and to prove 
he had truly risen from the dead. Now the whole atmosphere 
vibrated with a strange new emotion. 

Fear of death in the hearts of Christians receded as heaven 
caught up earth’s new joy of hope. 

Angelic choirs prepared to receive their promised king. Their 
princes stood waiting to open for the Redeemer the gates of heav- 
en which had been closed by Adam’s sin. The holy souls liberated 
from limbo at the Resurrection hovered around Jerusalem in 
joyous anticipation. 

Lift up, O gates, your lintels, reach up your ancient portals that 
the King of Glory may come in! resounded the voice of the Psalm- 
ist down through the centuries (Ps. 23:7). 

Meanwhile the risen Jesus appeared to his disciples, who, with 
his mother, were waiting in the Cenacle. Since they were to re- 
main on earth a few years longer, they needed to be strengthened 
by a farewell conference. 

Jesus sat at the table and ate with them recalling to their minds 
their earlier skepticism concerning the Resurrection, and they 
listened, thinking deeply upon his every word. Then in a tone of 
compelling authority he said to them, “Go into the whole world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. He who believes and is 
baptized shall be saved but he who does not believe shall be con- 
demned” (Mark 16:14-16). 


Feeling the full impact of his words their bodies drew upright, 
shoulders straightened and chins elevated. These unpretentious 
men, lowly in state of life, unknown and unimportant in the 
world suddenly became the most important envoys ever to be 
appointed in the course of history, and their mission the most 
sublime ever to be handed down to posterity. They were under 
orders now to conquer the earth and make it acknowledge Jesus 
Christ their King. Their armor, their battle equipment, their 
strategy was the Holy Spirit, their means of accomplishment 
preaching and miracies. What an assignment for non-military 
personnel in a world that recognized only military might and 
tyrannical authority! 


Like Francis of Assisi, Teresa of Avila, and other great saints 
who were commissioned to carry out later reforms, the disciples 
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must have felt overwhelmed and inadequate for the task. It is 
most significant to observe what they did about it in the days to 
come. 

At length Jesus rose. His mother and the others prepared to 
follow him. The Cenacle was situated in those days within the 
walls of Jerusalem. In silence the holy group took their leave, and 
crossed.the city toward the eastern gate. Presently they were in the 
valley moving toward Mount Olivet. Remembering their trip in 
the same surroundings at midnight on Holy Thursday to witness 
his agony, they crossed the Cedron. Again the crunching of their 
sandals against the dry ground was the only sound. This time they 
did not stop at the foot of the mount but climbed to its heights. 

According to tradition it was midday, the same hour which saw 
Jesus nailed to the cross and suspended between earth and heaven 
as a reminder that it is through the Cross that we must travel in 
going from earth to heaven, from the temporal world to eternity. 
We wonder what their thoughts were as they accompanied Jesus 
on this heavenward journey, what ideas Mary, their exemplar, 
entertained! Doubtless she blended sadness with joy in perfect 
self-control, sadness that she would see Jesus in the flesh on earth 
no more, joy at his entering into the glory of heaven. 


With sincere affection he bade them farewell. His arms raised 
in blessing, he arose from the ground and ascended toward heav- 
en. Their eyes followed him until a cloud appeared and received 
him out of their sight. 


Jesus Christ ascended a savior. He is to return a judge, and 
between these two events is the whole life of the Church on earth. 
the Church Militant. We are not told the number of years which 
shall intervene but we are told definitely to be prepared at all 
times for his second coming, because that day or hour no one 
knows. 


To the apostles he gave the task of organizing the Church, 
supervising its life, preparing its members to accept the mystery 
of salvation and life in the Church Triumphant. 

Now they were without the physical presence of Jesus, which 
had provided them with assurance for the past three years. But 
they were not sad, nor did they fear or dread their mission. They 
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had Mary as their model of unselfish endeavor, fearless fortitude, 
inspiration, and consolation. 

To us, the laity, our Lord gave the obligation of following the 
teaching of the apostles so that the mystery of salvation may be 
accomplished within us. As I reflect upon how I may best attain 
this objective, I feel both overwhelmed and inadequate. Of one 
point, however, I am sure. I must stay as close to Mary in the 
Glorious Mysteries of the Rosary as were the apostles. 

I reach out for the hand of Mary and ask her to lead me with 
her Rosary from the valley of suffering at the foot of the mount 
to the summit of ascension. O Blessed Mother, strengthen me that 
I may accept the mortal death of loved ones, not with overwhelm- 
ing grief and desolation, but with courage and hope in their 
ascension and in my own ascension. Let me not fear my own death, 
but look forward to it with joy and hope. It is not for us to know 
the time or condition of death, but it is clear to me that I must 
make every effort while I am on earth to begin my ascension now 
by rising from grace to grace, from virtue to virtue, day by day. 
Prayer, mental and vocal, provides the best means of ascension. 
The Rosary guarantees the perfect blending of these two—the 
pronouncing with the lips of the words of prayer while meditating 
upon the incidents in the life of our Lord. Meditation while pray- 
ing the Rosary helps prevent the invasion of irrelevant thoughts. 

A life of prayer does not demand that I spend all of my time 
on my knees. This is not possible for a housewife, though some 
quiet meditation is essential and should be provided for daily. 
Spiritual works of mercy can always be combined with corporal 
ones and integrated with the living Rosary. 


One way is to visit shut-ins and pray the Rosary with them for 
their intentions. Physically handicapped people often need some- 
one outside their families to take them out in wheel chairs or for 
automobile rides. Blind people sometimes need someone to read 
to them or take them for walks. Elderly people living alone fre- 
quently need someone to do errands. Here children can render a 
great service. Many physically incapacitated persons could go to 
Mass if someone cared enough to take them and bring them home. 
The incurably ill who realize their physical condition have great 
need for instructions in preparation for death. A properly quali- 
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fied lay person could fulfill a need of inestimable value in such 
cases and provide an excellent example for the younger genera- 
tion. All such activities united to the mysteries of the Rosary— 
and every instance in our lives is in some way related to the events 
in the life of Christ and his mother—provide rungs in the ladder 
of ascension so that all earthly life can be one of ascension and 
therefore of great meaning. 

In summary of what the Ascension means to my personal life, I 
see that I must ascend through grace from the cares of the world 
by prayer to supernatural heights. In this way Jesus perpetuates 
his Ascension in each succeeding generation of his elect to whom 
he reveals himself on the summit of the mount which is love. 


Dear Jesus, I promise always to remember your parting words 
to your apostles. I want so very much to be one of your elect. 
Please help me to follow closely the apostles’ teaching and that of 
their successors, who guide the Church which you founded on 
earth. I promise furthermore to gain a better knowledge of the 
Church, because to understand the heart of the Church is to love 
and serve her. Love and service are pilots which steer me along 
the right path of ascension into the Church Triumphant. 


Tue TuHirp GLorious Mystery: The Descent of the Holy Spirit 


“And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
violent wind blowing, and it filled the whole house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared to them parted tongues 
as of fire which settled upon each of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:2-4). 


St. Luke tells us that after the Ascension the apostles went back 
to Jerusalem with great joy. Now we are able to discern what they 
did in response to the feeling of awe and inadequacy which must 
have swept over them when the Son of God assigned them the 
stupendous mission of Christianizing the world. 

St. Luke tells us they gathered in an upper room persevering 
with one mind in prayer with the women and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren. This assemblage numbered about 
one hundred and twenty. 
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Nine days later, after this novena, the first and most solemn ever 
made, there occurred the miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit 
which by divine providence coincided with the Jewish feast of 
Pentecost. The celebrations of the Jewish Passover, which was a 
commemoration of the passing-over by the destroying angel, and 
of Jewish Pentecost, commemorating the promulgation of the Ten 
Commandments, were the two most important events in the He- 
brew year. Consequently a great number of Jews from all parts of 
the known world, and gentiles, proselytes who had embraced the 
mosaic law, had come to Jerusalem to be a part of the great cele- 
bration. The city took on a Babel-like appearance as each nation 
represented had its own language or dialect. 


At the third hour, which corresponds with our nine o’clock in 
the morning, there came the sound of a violent breathing-forth 
or fierce blowing of wind over the upper room which housed the 
nucleus of the church. This startled the newcomers and many 
others in the city who suddenly felt drawn to the house on Mount 
Sion, and they gathered around it in great numbers. 

The disciples within the building felt a mysterious emotion 
within them. Suddenly the house was filled with an inexplicable 
wind, parted tongues of fire appeared, settled on each of the group 
and they were all baptized with the Holy Spirit. Now, having 
been instructed with the light of the Holy Spirit and filled with 
the outpouring of his seven gifts, the apostles were prepared to go 
forth and renew the face of the earth. The crowd clamored for 
the apostles, who came into their midst and spoke of the wonders 
wrought by God. The people had heard them before and expected 
a repetition of what they formerly heard. But this time it was dif- 
ferent. So great was their enthusiasm that their listeners thought 
at first the apostles were drunk. The apostles, however, realized 
this day was a fitting one to proclaim the new Pentecost in which 
the law of mercy and love would supersede the law of strict justice 
and fear. 

Now Peter, the new Moses, the shepherd of the new flock pre- 
viously appointed by our Lord, spoke to the throng as an instru- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, and the barrier of language differences 
was broken. Peter probably spoke in only one language, his native 
tongue of Aramaic, but his sermon was understood by each indi- 
vidual in his audience regardless of nationality, language, or dia- 
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lect. This discourse was, of itself, proof of the truth and divine 
origin of the new law. 

Upon the speaking of Peter’s words, the Jewish Pentecost paled 
and the Christian Pentecost shone forth with a clearer and more 
brilliant light. There was a struggle within these children of 
Israel as they realized that in order to follow this new law they 
must cut themselves off from the old, from their own people—- 
leave their synagogue. 

The Holy Spirit won and three thousand souls were converted. 
The next day Peter preached in the Temple. So great in appeal 
was this second sermon that five thousand became Christians. In 
the following days the apostles, burning with the new zeal im- 
parted by the Holy Spirit, immediately began their missionary 
work, and Mary, inflamed by a newly fortified fire of divine love, 
assumed her most recent responsibility as mother of the infant 
Church. 

Dear Blessed Mother, please teach me better to understand the 
heart of the Church. In order to do this I see that I must better 
understand the Holy Spirit, because it is he who dwells in the 
Church giving her life and protecting her by infusing into her the 
very life of Christ. It is the life-giving breath of the Holy Spirit, 
who permeates the mystical body with his seven gifts of illumin- 
ating sanctification, and I, as a member, am a recipient. It is my 
responsibility to accept these gifts by which I shall be able to at- 
tain perfection. Let me, therefore, examine them more closely and 
apply them to my specific needs. My first need is fear. 

Fear of the Lord, which is not servile but which arises from 
reverence for God’s infinite majesty and holiness, is the founda- 
tion of the spiritual building. Fear walks hand in hand with love. 
God is love; therefore the Holy Spirit is love. 

Dear Holy Spirit, guard me against imposing discipline upon 
my children to satisfy my own ego. Discipline should always pro- 
vide corrective measures by which the offender may correct his 
mistakes and not repeat them. If my children willfully or care- 
lessly cause injury to another, let me not merely mete out pun- 
ishment, but let me also teach them that true liberty and inde- 
pendence consists, not in imposing one’s will upon another with 
no thought for the consequences, not of doing as one pleases with- 
out regard for the rights of others—rather let me show my chil- 
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dren that true liberty and independence means being free to do 
the things one ought to do out of love and reverence for God. 
Such procedure in family life opposes the growth of pride and re- 
moves hindrances to the growth of love. By holy fear we raise 
ourselves gradually to that wisdom which brings union with God. 

Wisdom is the noblest prerogative of which man is capable. By 
this illuminating gift of the Holy Spirit we are able to regard re- 
vealed truths in their more sublime light. Holy Spirit, help me 
in supervising my children’s reading. Inspire them to seek the 
approval of the Church in their choice of books and magazines. 
While there may be commendable reading not on the lists ap- 
proved by the Church, many popular books and magazines have 
a tendency to popularize materialistic philosophy. It is wisdom 
not to separate leisure activities from God, especially that of 
reading. Please pray for me, O Mary, that I may inspire my chil- 
dren to do some spiritual reading and meditation each day, if only 
for a short time, because it is meditating upon God’s revealed 
truths that brings us understanding. 

The gift of understanding focuses a clear, searching, and ex- 
traordinary light on the meaning of revealed truths. Holy Spirit, 
I plead for great understanding of the Catholic faith in my chil- 
dren. The time will soon come when they will leave their home 
environment and perhaps live in non-Catholic surroundings. It 
is a deep understanding of Catholic doctrine that will offset 
temptations to desert the Church for what may seem to them more 
glamorous principles provided by the secular, pagan world. 
Thorough understanding of Catholicism engenders loyalty. If we 
understand our Catholic heritage and are loyal to its teachings, 
we automatically rely upon it in making decisions. Certainly one 
of the great joys of personal independence is exercising the right 
to make decisions affecting us personally. However, sometimes we 
make the wrong ones and suffer regrets. 

The gift of counsel is a light given by the Holy Spirit, by which 
we are able to see and judge correctly what is to be done and the 
best way of doing it. By making full use of the gift of counsel we 
are able to arrive at the correct conclusions. When confronted by 
the need of making a decision we should pray confidently to the 
Holy Spirit for counsel, and rest assured that we will be wisely 
guided. Dear Holy Spirit, counsel my children in their choice of 
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companions, in their choice of vocation. Counsel my husband in 
the decisions he must make regarding his work and family finances. 
You yourself counsel me when to give advice in these matters and 
when to remain silent. Give us all the strength to act upon your 
counsel. We are weak and often find it easier to act by impulse 
and self-will. Endow us with the necessary fortitude to weigh de- 
batable issues carefully and carry out God’s will instead. 


Dear Holy Spirit, mutual love of the Father and the Son, 
breathed forth by them from all eternity, infuse within me and 
mine your gift of fortitude, lest the weaknesses of human nature 
drag us down and change the course of our final destiny. Come to 
us especially in times of temptation and prompt us to pray to you 
for strength to resist, because you are the guard and impregnable 
fortress of all other virtues. With you we cannot fail. Without 
you we cannot succeed. Make our interior lives fertile soil in 
which your seven gifts may take root and flourish. 


It is your gift of piety, O Holy Comforter, which enriches super- 
natural life and brings forth fruitfulness. I pray, enable me to see 
God in all things, to perform all duties for him, but let me not 
appear spectacular and overzealous in doing so. In order to pro- 
gress in the study of God and the God-conscious social order 
which he desires, I must rely upon your gift of knowledge. 

The gift of knowledge is a supernatural light of the Holy Spirit 
which shows us the credibility and acceptability of revealed truths, 
even for merely natural reasons. 

There are many schools of thought concerning parent-child 
relationships, on how to conduct a successful family life. Satan is 
so skillful in presenting false ideologies and values in an attractive 
and acceptable manner. Many are deceived—consequently many 
modern children are deprived of love and discipline in the home 
because too often parents are absent during the child’s waking 
hours. The lack of love and discipline breeds a feeling of inse- 
curity in children, and insecure children easily get into trouble. 
I pray, Holy Spirit, let your light of knowledge fill our souls. 
Especially enable our children and young adults to discern be- 
tween the false and the true when they are confronted by all of 
the various philosophies during their school and college experi- 
ences. I pray not only for my own children, but for all children 
to remain steadfast in their faith in God and their loyalty to the 
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Church. Dear Holy Spirit, keep alive within them your burning 
spirit of love. 


THE FourtH GLorious Mystery: The Assumption 


“Who is this that comes forth like the dawn, as beautiful 
as the moon, as resplendent as the sun, as awe-inspiring as 
bannered troops?” (Cant. 6:10.) 


“Arise, my beloved, my beautiful one, and come! For the 
winter is past, the rains are over and gone, the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth. ... Arise, my beloved, my beautiful one, 
and come” (Cant. 2:10-13). 


The Assumption is defined as a truth revealed by God: when 
the course of her life on earth was finished, Our Lady was taken 
up into heaven. 

The Sacred Scriptures are silent concerning Mary’s activities 
after the Ascension and Pentecost, but it is highly conceivable 
that our Lord would have her share in his Ascension, just as she 
had shared in the rest of his life. She was free from original sin, 
she had committed no actual sin, and she deserved no punishment 
for sin. Therefore it was unthinkable that Jesus would allow her 
body in death to corrupt. 

Mary’s Assumption accents the Ascension and strengthens be- 
lief in our own resurrection. It is useless for us to conjecture the 
exact spot where she was assumed into heaven, as nothing certain 
is known about the day, year, or manner of her death. However, 
dates ascribed to the event vary from three to fifteen years after 
the Ascension. Common consent favors Jerusalem as the place, 
because her tomb is said to be located there. Tradition tells us 
that, as Mary’s death approached, the apostles gathered in Jeru- 
salem to be near her, and that, after her death, they placed her 
body in a tomb at the foot of Mount Olivet, near the site where 
our Lord suffered his agony in the garden of Gethsemani. 

It seems evident that Mary actually died, in this to be more 
conformable to her son. Since she is our model, we must be pre- 
pared to accept mortal death whenever God so wills it, that we too 
may better fulfill the teaching of St. John: “We know that when 
he appears we shall be like to him, for we shall see him just as he 
is’ (I John 3:2). 
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St. John is known as the disciple of love. Let us bear in mind 
that our Lord committed the care of his mother to St. John before 
his death on the Cross. She therefore was a recipient of, and a 
participant in, John’s teaching. 

Love is one of the main columns which supports the Assump- 
tion. It is the food of goodness which supplies mankind with nour- 
ishment for thinking good thoughts and performing good deeds. 
It is the sustenance of greater devotion to Mary and union with 
God which are the foremost lessons of the Assumption. Love is 
also the foundation upon which true and everlasting life is built. 
Love and life go together hand in hand. I now clearly see that in 
order to be a successful wife and mother as Mary’s daughter, I 
must concentrate upon that which raises my heart and mind to 
God—love and life. 

Desire for life in the God who is love permeates my thoughts. 
Without that hope, how dark is existence in a world which holds 
that gratification of pleasure-seeking instincts fulfills all moral 
duties. Such erroneous doctrine centers around sex and fear of 
death. It breeds apathy to Christian principles and ends in despair. 

Despair of the world is met by the dogma of the Assumption in 
that the Assumption affirms the beauty of life against death and it 
lifts desire above materialism and carnality to ever-ascending 
eagerness for life in God—divine love. 

The intense love between our Lord and his mother exerted a 
pull on her soul so strong as to lift her body with it in ecstasy out 
of this world. Our Blessed Mother was not earth-bound as we are. 
She had been successful in sanctifying her human nature by offer- 
ing all human adversities to God through her son, with him, and 
in him. Therefore we must look to her in the Assumption for 
freedom from materialistic attachments and despair and offer all 
of our adversities to God through Jesus, also while bearing with 
them patiently. 

Dear Blessed Mother, I pray you to lift me out of the throes of 
despondency caused by living in a world so sorely bruised by 
war, sin, and fear to the light of love and life. The proclaiming 
of the Assumption came at a time when the ideals and practice of 
true womanhood appeared to be forgotten. Through your most 
powerful intercession, restore in women the desire for and the 
practice of the true qualities of Christian womanhood. Most Holy 
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Mother, implore the Holy Spirit to enlighten and inspire us in 
raising the moral standards and spiritual status of the society in 
which we live, so that the world may be a better place for our 
having lived here. Somehow I must teach those around me to seek 
pleasure, not for pleasure’s sake and as an end in itself, but for the 
praise and glory of God. This is very difficult without appearing 
excessively enthusiastic about religion, and I fear I fail. Please 
help my children to be receptive to my teachings. 


Gentle Mother Mary, please strip from them ill-will and un- 
warranted opposition to firm parental guidance. Make me worthy 
of their good will and cooperation. It is so important to observe 
temperance in our most enjoyable pursuits. Help my children, 
especially the teen-agers, to understand this. Dear Blessed Mother, 
make me successful in teaching them the dangers of “going 
steady.”” The constant companionship of one person encourages 
familiarity, and therefore can give rise to temptation. When they 
confront me with the problem of keeping steady company and I 
have to refuse permission, enable me to encourage the right di- 
versional activities which do not overemphasize interest in sex 
and premature marriage. Participation in competitive sports 
might serve as an antidote for some. For those who are not in- 
clined toward athletics, perhaps the organization of music groups 
in school or aside from school would be interesting. Boys’ choirs 
have been organized in many places and make successful concert 
tours. It is doubtful that a boy so employed finds steady dating 
convenient, or even possible. Orchestras and bands can also be 
formed and there is no reason why girls should not organize and 
participate in musical, groups as well as in competitive sports. 

The primary purpose is to provide a wholesome use of leisure 
time and a healthful outlet for emotions. Children of any age 
should not be permitted to spend all of their leisure time just 
loafing and left to their own devices. Leisure time must be skill- 
fully guided and used beneficially, or else it will become a pitfall 
of corruption. 

Because of individual differences the same tactics will not al- 
ways work with all teen-agers, so that individual interests, talents, 
and other special abilities should always be developed and used 
for the strengthening of character as a guard against unwholesome 
social activity and for praising God. The successful guidance for 
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teen-age minds, emotions as well as bodies, seems to be—keep 
them busy! Teen-agers should always be told truthfully and calm- 
ly the objections parents have to steady dating, unchaperoned 
parties, and other undesirable social practices; children will be 
more likely to cooperate if they understand parents’ reasons for 
decisions. Obedience to rightful authority is one of the great vir- 
tues by which they progress heavenward. They too can rise with 
the Assumption and the Ascension by controlling their egotism 
and excessive desire for self-assertion. 


THE FirrH Giorious Mystery: The Coronation 


“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into 
the heart of man, what things God has prepared for those 
who love him” (I Cor. 2:9). 


“And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon was under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars” (Apoc. 12:1). 


St. John, the beloved disciple, in his Gospel quotes our Lord 
as saying, “I go to prepare a place for you” (John 14:2). Since 
heaven is the seat of the Godhead, we may be sure that the 
place he prepares for us is of such beauty that imagining it is 
far beyond human comprehension. Consequently, we can only 
speculate in human terms concerning its elegance and desirability. 


Our celestial home will give us a sense of security and rest 
without worry, delights without complaints. The citizens there 
are the angelic hierarchies and the saints. There, there is serenity 
of spirit without withdrawal, health without infirmity, beauty 
without blemish, immortality without corruption, abundance 
without want, riches without poverty, joy without sorrow, and 
honor without opposition. In the society of heaven we shall find 
complete satisfaction because we shall find no fickleness, no clash 
of personalities. There shall be no inclement weather, no dis- 
agreeable changes of seasons, because there shall be one perpetu- 
ally calm and beautiful spring. Appreciation for such a state and 
the ability to adjust oneself for living there is far beyond the abil- 
ity of most human beings. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
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that we need an intermediary. Who? It is Mary, our Blessed Moth- 
er. We cannot imagine the extent of her love for us because her 
capacity for love is ever so much greater than that of an ordinary 
mother. 

God is love and out of his love for us he chose Mary from all 
eternity to bring to us his only-begotten Son, our Redeemer. She 
was the chosen one to nurture the Savior and guide him to man- 
hood. At Calvary, he declared her our mother. At Pentecost, she 
became the mother of the infant Church, to nurture and to guide. 
When her physical presence was no longer necessary, heaven as- 
sumed her body and soul. All this being true, it is reasonable to 
believe that Mary will be the constant companion of her son for 
all eternity. In regard to Mary’s relationship with the Blessed 
Trinity, Sister Mary of Jesus of Agreda, biographer of Mary, at 
the Blessed Mother’s dictation made this statement: 


The eternal Father, as the first principle of all things, speaking to 
the angels and saints said to them, “Our Daughter Mary was chosen 
according to our pleasure amongst all creatures, the first one to de- 
light Us, and who never fell from the title and position of a true 
daughter, such as We had given her in our divine mind. She has a 
claim on our dominion, which we shall recognize by crowning her 
as the legitimate and peerless Lady and Sovereign.” 


The Incarnate Word said: 
“To my true and natural Mother belong all the creatures which were 
created and redeemed by Me; and of all things over which I am 
King, she too shall be the legitimate and supreme Queen.” 


The Holy Ghost said: 
“Since she is called my beloved and chosen spouse, she deserves to be 
crowned as Queen for all eternity.” 


This writer further relates that, after having thus spoken, the 
three divine persons placed upon the head of the most blessed 
Mary a crown of great splendor and value, the like of which has 
never been seen, and at the same time a voice sounded from the 
throne of God saying: ‘““My beloved, chosen among the creatures, 
our kingdom is thine: Thou shalt be the Lady and the Sovereign 
of the seraphim, of all the ministering spirits, the angels, and of 
the entire universe of creatures.” 1 

Thus Our Lady has not only become our mother, she also has 
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become our queen. Now arises an important question. What re- 
sponse, what kind of conduct has she the right to expect of her 
daughters and sons who are yet on earth? Remembering that she 
is an all-good sovereign who dearly loves us, it follows that we 
should give to her undying loyalty, complete confidence, and love 
in return. But how can I express to her and show to others these 
qualities? 

First of all, I must practice perseverance in prayer. Though it 
may seem that sometimes my prayers are not answered, I must 
not give up. Though it may seem my adversities multiply to in- 
surmountable proportions, I must not be dismayed. I must show 
persistent fortitude in the face of discouragement. I must demon- 
strate to others how to remain steadfast in faith and prayer, re- 
gardless of how great the difficulties. 

Dear Blessed Mother, my Queen, when I am not sufficiently 
dedicated to perseverance in prayer, recall to my mind that the 
Sacred Scriptures say of the apostles and disciples gathered in the 
Cenacle after Christ’s Ascension, ‘““They were persevering with 
one mind in prayer” (Acts 2:14). Then my confidence and will- 
ingness to persevere shall become the stronger and I shall be able 
to withstand the temptations of the world. When I am required 
to attend social functions which are worldly and earthbound, let 
me remember your words to Sister Mary of Jesus of Agreda: “I 
wish that thou also die and be buried to all worldly things.” 


Though I am not a religious as was Sister Mary of Jesus, it is 
important that I make application of your words. I must live in 
the world among people who are materialistic and who pursue 
habits which appease the senses and are earth-binding. I conclude 
that I must accept all people with charity but I must not become 
attached to the things of the world. I must sacrifice such habits 
and activities which are ends in themselves and cannot bring me 
closer to God. Holy Mary, in my attempt to appear tastefully at- 
tired, let me not become a slave to the latest vogues, not caring 
whether they are of good influence or bad. Remind me often of 
the diabolical plan of the enemies of the Church to destroy Chris- 
tianity through the corruption of women. Let me ever keep in 
mind the reward of the glories of heaven for virtuous and valiant 
women. 

In my joyous anticipation of someday possessing a glorified body 
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and dwelling among the elect, let me not forget what happens to 
the bodies of the damned after death because they too will arise 
at the Last Judgment to share in the eternal punishment of their 
souls. 

The bodies of the wicked will be hideous, repulsive, horrible 
to look upon. These risen bodies with their souls will remain 
condemned in hell forever and will suffer torments beyond our 
imagination. What then do we profit by pampering our bodies 
with material luxuries and indulgences in sensually satisfying 
habits? It is more expedient, O Queen of Heaven, that we walk 
through joy and sorrow in the path over which you lead us with 
your Rosary to the Beatific Vision. 

O Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, ever keep fresh in our minds 
that once long ago your children appealed to you through your 
Rosary when the peoples of Europe were threatened with ruin 
and slavery. In response you brought about the defeat of the Mo- 
hammedan fleet. Let us also remember you recommended your 
Rosary to Bernadette of Lourdes and to the children at Fatima for 
true and lasting peace. Please make me one of your most ardent 
Rosary disciples. I promise to promote the praying of the Rosary 
whenever and wherever possible. 

I shall endeavor to pray the Rosary daily when I make my 
morning offering, to pray the decade assigned to me as a part of 
the Living Rosary of my parish sodality. I shall participate in the 
First Saturday Rosary as requested by our Lady of Fatima, the 
Family Rosary, and the Rosary for the deceased members of my 
parish Sodality. I shall review often your promises to those who 
are devoted to the Rosary. Guard me against attempting too am- 
bitious a program. 

O glorious Queen of the Angels and Saints, please allow us your 
children on earth to become participants in your heavenly corona- 
tion by accepting our Rosary prayers as gems for your celestial 
crown. May our Aves be worthy of your acceptance. Lead us with 
your living Rosary into the Church Triumphant. 


1 The Mystical City of God: The Coronation (Albuquerque, N. Mex. Corcoran 
Publishing Co.), p. 655. 
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POPE JOHN SPEAKS OF CHRIST'S ‘TRIUMPH 


Pope John XXIII told the world on Easter that despite persecu- 
tion, bloodshed, and tribulation, Christ will triumph as He did on 
the first Easter. The Pope delivered the third Easter message of 
his reign after celebrating solemn Mass in St. Peter’s Basilica. He 
began his address by quoting in Latin the words of Christ: “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.’’ With this as his text, the Pope 
recalled the liturgy of Holy Week and its climax in the Resur- 
rection. 

Easter, Pope John said, is the ‘celebration, perennial and ever- 
renewed, of the mystery of Christ; of Christ the glorious and 
immortal King of the nations and of the ages; the comfort and 
encouragement of all humanity, redeemed by Him and preserved 
for the triumph of its eternal destiny and also for the peaceful 
success of human living together and of ordered prosperity on 
earth.” 

The Pontiff described Christ as “point of contradiction for so 
many centuries, despised and rejected and always glorious and 
always victorious.” Throughout his speech, the Pope made refer- 
ences to the troubles and temporary defeats besetting the Church 
and mankind. But he stressed throughout it the ultimate victory 
of Christ as demonstrated by the Resurrection. The Pope said: 


Sometimes sadness seeks to invade our soul amidst the recurring dis- 
agreeable and, here and there, terrifying actions of a great number of 
men who belong to human society—and by nature are our brothers—but 
towards whom, in fact, to wish to be indulgent means nothing else than 
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to apply correctly the last judgment and the last prayer of the dying 
Jesus: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

Their disordered cries fill the cities and the fields. Their threatening 
agitation disturbs and troubles those who love justice, liberty, a life that 
is laborious, honored, beneficent, and tranquil. It is the same agitation 
that saddened the streets of Zion on the tragic eve of the death of Christ. 


Pope John told Christians that the lesson and the spiritual rich- 
ness of Easter is meant to be a “powerful stimulus—also this year 
—in the resolute striving on the part of each of us for a more 
decisive uplifting toward those noble heights to which the voice 
of our conscience and the good inspirations of our Lord call us, 
on guard, as we must always keep ourselves, against human be- 
trayal, against diffusive weakness, against individual and collec- 
tive infidelity to the most sacred laws of life.” 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCE Must MATCH SPACE PROGRESS 


The technical progress demonstrated by man’s first flight into 
space must be matched by interior moral development if it is to 
mark true human progress, according to Vatican Radio. Com- 
menting on the Russian feat of sending a man into space, it said 
that “the vaster dominion over the energies of nature imposes 
new and greater responsibilities on man.” The radio went on to 
say: 


Making man live in a universe which is the work of his hands, tech- 
nology lays him open to the danger of feeling himself almost the creator 
of this universe. Man does not create but discovers or finds its energies 
and laws. The secrets incorporated in the universe by God in creating the 
world are all within the reach of man. God invites him to discover them 
so as to know them better and to use them better. Technological progress, 
if understood in its deepest meaning, invites man to fall on his knees and 
worship.” 


SECULAR INSTITUTE MEETING 


The growth of secular institutes in the United States, and of 
affiliated movements inspired by the desire of a life of total ded- 
ication in the world, was never more evident than in the triennial! 
meeting of the National Conference of the Life of ‘Total Dedica- 
tion in the World, held at the Catholic University of America, 
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Washington, D.C., early this year. The meeting was exceptionally 
well-attended, and brought together members and prospective 
members of the numerous secular institutes now established or 
seeking establishment in this country. 

The general theme of the meeting, ‘“Leaven in the Mass,” 
emphasized the aim of the totally dedicated life in the world, and 
the purpose of the meeting. Discussions were held on the place 
of the evangelical counsels in today’s world. A feature of the meet- 
ing was the exemplification of how the counsels are actually prac- 
ticed according to the spirit of the individual institutes. Diversity 
of circumstances and apostolate calls for diversity of observance, 
but there was manifest a sincere desire on the part of all to ex- 
emplify the spirit of the gospel amid modern conditions. Consid- 
erable time was given to the subject of spiritual instruction and 
guidance, and it was pointed out that the prescriptions of the 
Apostolic Constitution, Sedes Sapientiae, were to be the guiding 
light in programs calling for doctrinal and spiritual instruction. 
The lay speakers were well qualified to report on the practical 
aspects of the apostolic life, and led in the solution of problems 
proposed in the various workshops held in conjunction with the 
conferences. 

A special session was held for priests, in which speakers out- 
lined the conditions of a life of perfection as prescribed in several 
institutes designed for diocesan priests. A joint session of laity 
and clergy took up the question of spiritual direction and the 
practical problems associated with it, during which more than 
one point of disagreement was in evidence. Recruiting vocations 
for secular institutes was the subject of a separate discussion and 
workshop, resulting in a decision to try to interest vocation direc- 
tors and counselors, as well as diocesan promoters, in including 
the vocation to the secular institutes as part of the effort to interest 
the young in dedicating their lives to the service of the Church. 


The three day meeting should do much to aid the cause of sec- 
ular institutes, and to encourage those who are attempting to 
fulfill the wishes of the Holy See in this recently emphasized state 
of perfection. 


BIBLICAL SPIRITUALITY 


Among the many valuable features of Current Scripture Notes, 
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a quarterly designed to keep parish priests and teachers of reli- 
gion abreast of modern scripture scholarship, is a section on “Bib- 
lical Spirituality.” In the January-March, 1961, issue, Rev. J. A. 
Grispino, S.M., concludes a treatment of “The Spirituality of the 
‘Poor People’ of the Bible.” After explaining how Mary’s Magnifi- 
cat is the most perfect expression of the very soul of the poor-folk 
spirtuality of the Old Testament, he writes in part: 

The Magnificat of the Virgin is developed by her son’s dis- 
course, especially the one on the beatitudes. We shall limit our- 
selves to three of Christ’s teachings on the spirituality of poverty. 

To begin with, in the first beatitude in his Sermon on the 
Mount, our Lord said: “Blessed are the poor in spirit” (Matt. 
5:1). Like the Old Testament hagiographers Christ is not speak- 
ing of the physically poor but of the poor man who is resigned. 
That is why he adds “‘in spirit,” because it is a summary of all 
poverty’s accompanying virtues in the Old Testament. 

Secondly, in Matt. 25:34-40, “For I was hungry... thirsty... 
a stranger ... naked... in prison,” Jesus established the eminent 
dignity of the poor in the Church. Their function was to maintain 
alive the mark of Jesus Christ, who in his Incarnation, public life, 
and passion assumed poverty, suffering, failure. Since these dom- 
inate in his humanity, they also become the most divine of human 
realities. Christian devotion to the poor has its source here. The 
Church is truly the city of the poor. 

Thirdly, the Old Testament teaches that wealth, though not of 
itself evil, inclines one to self-sufficiency, and therefore to forget- 
fulness, of God. Jesus adds a newer, more sacrificial notion to this 
Old Testament teaching in Matt. 13:45 f. 

We may conclude that the spirituality of the poor biblical folk 
germinated into the blossoming of the spirit of poverty as we 
understand it today. Although our modern concept of the “spirit 
of poverty” is richer in doctrine than the biblical spirituality of 
poverty, yet some Old Testamental Jews in heaven may be richer 
in merit. 

Subscriptions to Current Scripture Notes should be mailed to 
Father Grispino at the Marist College, 3875 Harewood Road, 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE 


Doctrine and Life, a spiritual review edited by the Irish Domin- 
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ican Fathers, formerly a quarterly, is now being published on a 
monthly basis. During the coming year the editor, Rev. Austin 
Flannery, O.P., promises that among other features it will contain 
a series called “Path to Holiness.” It is designed to have the im- 
mediate impact of the lives of the saints, but each article describes, 
not a particular individual, but rather how any individual de- 
velops and grows in holiness by following one of the paths to 
holiness recognized by the Church. Business address of Doctrine 
and Life is: Manager, Dominican Publications, St. Saviour’s, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

REGINALD MASTERSON, O.P. 











Book Reviews 


THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. Harper & 
Brothers, 144 pages, $3.00. 


To be appreciated properly The Divine Milieu must be seen for what 
it really is. It is not a complete explanation of the spiritual life; it is not 
what is ordinarily called spiritual reading; it is not a theological treatise. 


It is a very specialized work dealing with a particular problem from one 
point of view. 


The problem is a tension in the human soul arising from the scientific 
discoveries of the last century. The modified experimental representation 
of the world and the resulting change in moral values have caused the 
natural tendencies of the soul to be expressed in a fashion that no longer 
seems to coincide with the Christian religious ideal. “Those whose edu- 
cation or instinct leads them to listen primarily to the voices of the earth, 
have a certain fear that they may be false to themselves or diminish them- 
selves if they simply follow the Gospel path.” 

Many today “live in the explicit consciousness of being an atom or a 
citizen of the universe,’ and to some of these “the world has disclosed 
itself as too vast: within such immensity, man is lost and no longer counts; 
and there is nothing left for him to do but shut his eyes and disappear. . . . 
To others, the world is too beautiful; and it alone must be adored.” Such 
men are asking themselves whether the Christ of the Gospels is still 
capable of embracing and forming the center of the expanded universe. 

Teilhard had met many such people and was concerned with their 
problems. This tension expressed itself in many ways: “How can the man 
who believes in heaven and the Cross continue to believe seriously in the 
value of worldly occupations?” How can a man give himself fully to 
material things, immersing himself in them with scholarly zeal, and still 
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be attached to God? If he lessens his scholarly zeal, he will not be true 
to his humanity, and if he gives himself to matter he will not be true to 
God. 

These are the tensions and fears that Teilhard seeks to alleviate. Be- 
ing an eminent naturalist in tune with the feelings of his age, he felt him- 
self peculiarly qualified for this task. He says of himself: “I was cer- 
tainly no more than six or seven when I began to feel myself drawn by 
Matter—or more exactly by something that ‘shone’ at the heart of Mat- 
ter... . I am forced to recognize that in this instinctive movement which 
made me truly speaking worship a little piece of metal, there was a strong 
sense of self-giving and a whole train of obligations all mixed up togeth- 
er; and my whole spiritual life has merely been the development of this.” 
In this book we have a semi-systematized account of that unfolding. 

To dissipate this tension of modern life, learn to see God everywhere, 
become conscious of the divine milieu, says Teilhard. He characterizes 
this book as a way of teaching how to see that “God is as outstretched 
and tangible as the atmosphere in which we are bathed.” Thus the ten- 
sion will be dissolved because without mixture or confusion the true God 
will be seen to invade the universe, to penetrate it, to become universally 
tangible and active. God and matter are not opposed and separate; rather 
all is the divine milieu. 

This divine milieu is not discussed in a thorough, scientific, theological 
fashion. This is not the author’s intention. He intends to offer “‘a simple 
description of a psychological evolution observed over a specified inter- 
val.” In other words, this is basically a description of the psychological 
process by which he himself overcame these tensions. Teilhardian schol- 
ars frequently call this work his personal spiritual and intellectual testa- 
ment. We have here, then, a systematized reporting of a series of personal 
psychological acts. 

It is essential to keep this in mind when reading the book, for, if one 
looks for completeness and theological exactitude, he will be disappoint- 
ed. And it would be a mistake to criticize Teilhard for the lack—these 
things are outside the book’s scope. But having adopted this particular 
method his account will necessarily be fragmentary, incomplete, and 
somewhat inexact, when the entire problem is viewed. 

In the very beginning, for example, he warns one not to be concerned 
“that the action of grace is not referred to or invoked more explicitly. . . . 
But although the term may be absent the thing is everywhere taken for 
granted.” He is talking about the “concrete ‘supernaturalized’ man—but 
seen in the realm of conscious psychology only.” There may be times in 
the book when completeness, system, exactitude, or clarity would seem 
to call for a more explicit treatment of the action of grace, but the author’s 
method and point of view preclude this. He should not, therefore, be 
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judged harshly for the omission. He has clearly and fairly stated his aim 
and method. 

Teilhard employs a threefold division in his work, considering the 
divinization of our activities, the divinization of our passivities, and the 
characteristics and properties of the divine milieu. 

In the first section, he tries to show “how, with the help of our activity 
and by developing it to the full, the divine presses in upon us and seeks 
to enter our lives.” The divinization of our activities is accomplished 
basically by the supernatural intention with which they are performed, 
but this is incomplete unless one sees how all endeavor cooperates to com- 
plete the world in Christ. Teilhard explains this latter by developing the 
following syllogism. “At the heart of our universe, each soul exists for 
God, in our Lord. But all reality, even material reality, around each one 
of us, exists for our souls. Hence, all sensible reality, around each one of 
us, exists, through our souls, for God in our Lord.” 

In other words, in virtue of the Incarnation, God so completely per- 
meates all things that, in order to encounter and embrace him, we could 
not find a better way than that of our action. “Thus our faith imposes on 
us the right and the duty to throw ourselves into the things of the earth,” 
and to find God in so doing. In acting this way the Christian becomes the 
most attached and at the same time the most detached of men, for it is 
“God alone whom he pursues through the reality of created things.” 


Part two examines the divinization of our passivities—the things un- 
dergone by us. The passivities are of two kinds, those of growth and those 
of diminishment, e.g., death—both must be divinized. It is in these sec- 
tions that Teilhard treats of evil, suffering, and failure. He provides a 
trenchant section on true submission and resignation to the will of God, 
a submission that should be active and not supine. 


Having discovered the divine milieu, it only remains to discuss its at- 
tributes, nature, and growth—the work of part three. Examining the 
nature of the divine milieu, Teilhard asks: “What is . . . the concrete 
link which binds all these universal entities together and confers on them 
a final power of gaining hold of us?” The answer is the Word Incar- 
nate, our Lord Jesus Christ. The divine milieu is identified with the Son- 
of-God-made-man. “As a consequence of the Incarnation, the divine im- 
mensity has transformed itself for us into the omnipresence of Christifica- 
tion.” So it is that all our activities and passivities integrate us more 
perfectly in his mystical body. 

This notion is buttressed with a consideration of the Eucharist and the 
“controls” which the Eucharistic Christ exercises over the “whole move- 
ment of the universe.” It is difficult to determine what Teilhard means 


“cc 


here. Certainly the Eucharist influences and changes men, and men “as- 
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similate the material world.” But the exact nature and extent of this is 
obscure. 

To become conscious of the presence of God around us, to perceive the 
divine milieu, is not totally within our powers. It is a gift, a fundamental 
gift from God, a gift which must be prayed for. “The perception of the 
divine omnipresence is essentially a seeing, a taste, that is to say a sort of 
intuition bearing upon certain superior qualities in things. It cannot, 
therefore, be attained directly by any process of reasoning, nor by any 
human artifice.” 

Individual progress in the divine milieu is accomplished, Teilhard ex- 
pains, through purity, faith, and fidelity, while collective progress is 
through charity. 

The Divine Milieu is a powerful book. The reader is carried along 
from peak to peak by the vision and beauty of the thought. The insights 
are striking, the language rich and original. 


However, in spite of its undoubted merit, it cannot be recommended 
to the ordinary reader without a number of cautions. First of all, because 
of the method of presentation chosen by the author, the view presented 
is necessarily an incomplete solution to the problem. Many essential 
areas are not explored at all. As indicated above, this is not to impute 
a fault to the author. He is only being faithful to his legitimate aim and 
method. Danger lurks here, however, for one unfamiliar with the the- 
ology of the problems generated by these modern tensions. To avoid 
error it would be wise to read The Divine Milieu in conjunction with 
another work which treats other aspects of the problem, for example 
Jean Mouroux’s The Meaning of Man. 


Another caution concerns the author’s style, which is rhetorical, figur- 
ative, and emotional. These attributes make for a captivating style but 
they also frequently obscure the meaning. More heat than light is gen- 
erated. Precise and exact ideas are seldom communicated. The figures of 
speech are often striking but also often difficult to interpret and suscepti- 
ble of a variety of meanings, not all of which would be acceptable. 
Generally a more sober sentence somewhere in the passage will keep the 
ideas within bounds. Yet one must remain aware of the dangers inher- 
ent in using this style of writing for the solving of problems. 

Teilhard’s personality and style combine to form a most optimistic 
and enthusiastic work, in fact so optimistic and enthusiastic that at times 
it seems unreal. This has led some reviewers to accuse Teilhard of a 
pollyanna, spiritual-uplift approach to reality. There seems to be some 
justification for such a charge, although it is often exaggerated. 

Sometimes the author does present a world that is so bright and green 
and good that one has a difficult time recognizing it as this valley of tears. 
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Then again the impression is generated that if only mankind would 
plunge wholeheartedly into the study of nature, all problems would van- 
ish. The optimism and oversimplification definitely give an aura of 
unreality to parts of the book. 


This seems to be a characteristic of Teilhard’s thought in general and 
is probably due to his inadequate notion of evil. Teilhardian scholars 
have frequently noted his inability to come to grips with the problem of 
evil, and point out the anomalies which result from this defect in his 
works. This inability to face the problems of evil and sin and their effects 
in creation is a serious omission. In his preface Teilhard remarks that 
very little space is allotted to sin because “the soul with which we are 
dealing is assumed to have already turned away from the path of error.” 
This is inadequate. Evil is so deep in creation that it demands more space. 
It is not so simple to turn away from the path of error. 

Teilhard’s general thought on the Incarnation and the Redemption is 
also defective and there seem to be hints of those defects in The Divine 
Milieu, although it is difficult to say for sure because of his figurative 
language and incomplete treatment of these subjects. 

The Divine Milieu is valuable as the spiritual thought of a unique 
figure. It is also hoped that it will be valuable as well for the waverers 
for whom it was written. It is admirably designed to make one conscious 
of the divine omnipresence. However, the general defects of Teilhard’s 
thought have crept in to some extent, and the point of view, method, and 
style of the work preclude a complete and exact treatment of the prob- 
lem. Teilhard creates the atmosphere necessary for successful living in 
the divine milieu. But this atmosphere must be clarified, corrected a bit, 
supplemented, and completed. 


BENEDICT ENprREs, O.P. 


WOMEN IN WONDERLAND. By Dorothy Dohen. Sheed and Ward, 
264 pages, $4.50. 


Here is a book which does what many books so carefully avoid doing: 
“engaging” in creative interplay the principles of faith and the problems 
of the contemporary American Catholic woman. To date, little has been 
written that deserves the accolade “mature”; assuredly, there has been no 
lack of citation by writers (both clerical and lay) of what has come to be 
the Chestertonian bromide—the housewife-mother is Queen Elizabeth 
in a little domain, etc. But, as Dorothy Dohen observes, to cite a post- 
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Victorian when discussing twentieth-century problems serves no one— 
neither the Church nor woman, nor Chesterton, nor the writer making the 
citation. What is needed is an attempt at exploration of the actual situa- 
tion of the American woman, and it is the glory of this book that it essays 
just this, and indeed all of this. 


Faith does not do away with difficulties; and Dorothy Dohen is metic- 
ulous in scanning the area of the liabilities. She advocates no close-your- 
eyes-and-say-it-isn’t-so attitude. Instead, we are continuously reminded 
that “it isn’t easy to pit faith against the facts of life in the modern 
world.” Consider these samples of her realistic grasp of situations: 


Single women are not single because they are caring for parents; they are caring 
for parents because they are single. . . . There is no emotional “‘bang” in spiritual 
motherhood. . .. A woman can know in marriage greater spiritual loneliness than is 
possible in any other vocation. . . . The exact form that the conjugal subjection of 
women should take in our days is perplexing. . . . The fact that the husband gov- 
erns the wife without love or to satisfy his ego is an aspect of woman’s punishment 


after the Fall. 


I was especially gratified to note Miss Dohen’s use of Father Benoit 
Lavaud’s contribution to the problem. His article in the Thomist (Oc- 
tober, 1940) has been hailed as unique, and as capable of opening a 
new frontier for Catholic women. I would like to have seen wider use 
made of Edith Stein’s work, especially with regard to intuition, intellectu- 
al work, passivity. It is possible that this lacuna may be accounted for by 
the fact that Miss Dohen used an excerpt of Stein’s work as given in 
Integrity, and not the more ample collection of her writings translated 
and edited by Hilda Graef. 


Particularly apt for recommendation to ever-larger numbers of women 
are the chapters on “The Widow,” and “Divorce and the Divorcee.” 
One can say this in good conscience, for here will be found no inane 
“cheer up” or “snap out of it.” Usually these important aspects or 
“types” of feminine life are left untouched by Catholic writers. 


This reviewer found the entire book eminently sound, with notes and 
bibliography of a high caliber and suggestions for further exploration. 
Miss Dohen’s “deliberate efforts to live within” have given us a contem- 
plative study of the American Catholic woman and the milieu in which 
she must seek her complete surrender to the Spirit. It is the distinction 
of this book that neither Spirit nor milieu is slighted; instead, both receive 
their just due. As a result, there is apparent in it that “splendor of order” 
which St. Augustine so much admired. 


JUNE VERBILLION 
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FATHER MATEO SPEAKS TO PRIESTS ON PRIESTLY PERFEC- 
TION. By Mateo Crawley-Boevey, SS.CC. Newman, 258 pages. $3.75. 


Father Mateo died in May, 1960, at the age of eighty-five. The last 
fourteen years of his life had been preempted by God for his apostolate 
of suffering. The preceding forty years had been dedicated to preaching 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. After Pope St. Pius X had per- 
sonally commanded him to assume the task of social salvation, the en- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart in the home, Father Mateo was restored 
to health upon entering the chapel of apparitions at Paray-le-Monial in 
1907. With such an auspicious beginning, it is little wonder that the next 
forty years were marked by significant success in the apostolate of the 
Sacred Heart in all corners of the world. 

During this period, the amount of time dedicated to the preaching of 
clergy retreats increased until it was his exclusive apostolate. This was 
partially due to popular demand and by his own preference. For he saw 
the priest as the divine masterpiece of grace, dignity, and power, after 
Mary, with first claim on his time and ability. He also recognized the 
fact that clerical apostles of the enthronement of the Sacred Heart would 
be precious assets to his apostolate. For five years he was engaged in 
conducting retreats for missionary priests laboring in Japan, Manchuria, 
China, Indochina, Malaya, India, Ceylon, the East Indies, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii. Preaching in Spanish, French, English, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Latin, Father Mateo so impressed his clerical audiences that they 
requested the publication of his conferences. These he reproduced in a 
summarized version, entitled Retraite Sacerdotale, published in 1936 and 
again in 1956. Its contents, translated into English, form the major 
portion of this book. 

To it, the editor has appended two other articles of Father Mateo, 
one on the enthronement of the Sacred Heart, and another on the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Mother and Queen of priests, various pray- 
ers to the Sacred Heart, and the full English text of the encyclical letter, 
Haurietis Aquas, of Pope Pius XII, on devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

From 1940 to 1944, Father Mateo brought his apostolate to the 
United States, and especially to the priests of the country. Already sixty- 
five years old, he appeared to be a weary old man until he was caught 
up with the fire and enthusiasm for his message—then he became trans- 
figured into a preacher of moving power and attraction. It was evident 
to all that here was a man close to the heart of Christ, who not only 
preached the word but lived it. The message was always the same for 
priests. Since the priest is by the sacramental character of orders another 
Christ, this supernatural dignity, power, and mission demand an equal 
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depth of the interior life, of priestly holiness. The individual priest who 
is not principally intent on his own growth in the interior life is per- 
mitting a chasm to separate his priestly power and his priestly virtue. He 
is a spiritual monstrosity. Pope Pius XII called the priest’s sanctification 
his chief duty. Father Mateo labored to convince his clerical auditor 
that “because he officially offers the holy sacrifice, he must be a real 
saint.” 

The Mass is the touchstone of the priest’s life, and he must appreciate 
the Mass as the well-spring of his whole life and apostolate. He sum- 
marized this—Qualis missa, talis sacerdos et talis apostolus. This of 
course has no reference to the objective character of the Mass, its ex 
opere operato character, but to the subjective aspect, the ex opere 
operantis quality. Priests are exhorted to bring to the Mass the disposi- 
tions of Christ himself, the spirit of love, self-sacrifice, and obedience. 
This is the practical program he suggests: 


Above all else make a careful preparation for Mass. Despite your overload of 
work and despite the unforeseen tasks added to your daily program, make an 
effort to prepare your Mass well. If you habitually neglect this preparation, you 
run the risk of wasting, in part at least, the extraordinary grace of your Mass. 
Get up early enough to prepare your Mass. To do this, go to bed as early as you 
can. ... Never go from your bed to the altar. If through no fault of your own 
you have five minutes to pray before Mass use four of them as preparation. I 
recommend the prayerful reading of the Canon of the Mass or the entire Mass 
of the day as one of the best and most priestly preparations for Holy Mass (p. 22). 


Mary’s role as Mother and Queen of priests is emphasized in the con- 
ferences on humility, sacrifice, and the apostolate. There are two chapters 
on the doctrine of Sacred Heart of Jesus, and the devotion and enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in the home. The latter tends to crop up in all 
the chapters, when the author explains how holiness is the source of 
happiness, when he describes the ingredients of a true missionary spirit, 
when he presents God’s merciful love as the foundation of man’s hope 
and confidence. The reverence and zeal with which each aspect of priestly 
perfection is presented impresses the reader with the author’s own holi- 
ness and zeal. Even the anecdotes have nothing of the light touch of 
humor about them, save one. He told a community of nuns, noted for 
their unrelieved sombreness, that he was sure that he was not talking to 
nuns, but obviously to a community of war widows mourning their 
husbands. They smiled. 

In his zeal for presenting the necessity of spiritual formation for priests, 
the author falls unconsciously into the fault of oversimplification and a 
resultant anti-intellectualism. He bemoans the fact that future priests are 
not sufficiently taught to love God and his Son whom he has sent (p. 118) 
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as if there were another course in the seminary curriculum which has not 
been getting sufficient time and emphasis of late. Later the author in 
describing the priest who is truly a counselor and director of souls says 
that his priestly soul has been moulded by grace and by the twofold 
light of study and a deep interior life. There is no doubt that the sem- 
inarian can be taught the science of God which is theology; there is 
considerable doubt that he can be taught the love of God. At least the 
causality exercised by the teacher is quite different in each case. Perhaps 
what Father Mateo was bemoaning was the lack of truly holy priests, 
saints, to direct the spiritual formation of future priests. Finally, the fact 
that the student has received an excellent intellectual preparation does 
not guarantee a poor spiritual formation, as is sometimes implied. 

For countless priests a retreat under Father Mateo was the beginning 
of a serious attempt to live an interior life proportioned to the dignity of 
the priesthood. This book carries not only the message of Father Mateo 
but also his spirit, with enough authenticity to insure that it will continue 
his apostolate of the Sacred Heart to priests and to the world. 


James R. Guus, O.P. 


LIVE YOUR VOCATION. By Paolo Provera, C.M. Herder, 260 pages, 
$3.75. 


Many books about the religious life are concerned principally with the 
nature and development of the spiritual life or particular aspects of it. 
In his preface, the author of Live Your Vocation states that his purpose 
is “essentially practical; to help religious live as their holy vocation de- 
mands.” As frequently happens in good retreats in which the retreat 
master does not enunciate new principles or give original directives but 
refreshes in the minds of the retreatants truths with which they have 
long been familiar, Father Provera offers little that is novel. His book, 
directed to religious of both sexes, is in large part a down to earth dis- 
cussion which should be especially satisfying to young persons who have 
recently passed through the novitiate, of the problems and difficulties 
which sometimes confront them in their daily life. 

The first seven chapters are devoted to a general explanation of the 
religious life and what a vocation to live it well entails. The more valu- 
able section of this book, however, is the later chapters in which Father 
Provera treats the faults and vices preventing the attainment of charity, 
discusses some of the situations and difficulties arising in community life, 
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and gives directives which should enable a religious to live his exterior 
life more perfectly and lead him ultimately to greater heights in the 
mystical life. 

“The Greatest Enemy,” “Obedience,” “Superiors,” “Charity,” and 
“Suffering” are concerned especially with some of the most essential 
truths which are the foundation in attaining perfection in daily living. 
“The Greatest Enemy” is a helpful exposition of various manifestations 
of self-love and the virtues to be practiced in combating it. Religious of 
all ages can read with profit Father Provera’s discussion of obedience, 
the relations between superiors and subjects, the importance of charity 
in community life, and the conquest of vices opposed to it. 

Father Provera’s directives are rooted in common sense. For example, 
in the chapter, “Suffering,” he suggests that community life can be made 
more pleasant if religious pay stricter attention to minding their own 
affairs and do not busy themselves with the personal matters of others or 
with community business which does not concern them. He makes a 
careful distinction between curiosity and the exercise of charity. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters are those in which the author dis- 
cusses chastity, the virtue which probably is the greatest cause of anxiety 
and scruples in the lives of many because they have not been well- 
instructed regarding sex, the virtue of chastity, the nature of temptations 
against chastity, and what really constitutes a sin against chastity. These 
are chapters which will be very helpful to young people as well as to 
others who are especially sensitive and inclined to be scrupulous. 

Live Your Vocation is an informative and very worthwhile book. It is 
regrettable that the reader is too frequently conscious that the translator 
has not used good idiomatic English. 


SisTER Mary Agutrnas, O.P. 


FIRST STEPS TO THE PRIESTHOOD—An Explanation of the 
Christian Life. By Melvin Farrell, S.S. Bruce Publishing Company, 201 
pages, $3.95. 


First Steps To The Priesthood, by Melvin Farrell, S.S., is a valuable 
work, geared for seminarians of an early age. It furnishes an abundance 
of food for thought for those in an age of indecision. 

Father Farrell takes the subjects expected to be found in a work of 
this kind and presents them on the basis of the catechism answer to why 
God made me. Part one points out the general way: to know, love and 
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serve God as swiftly as possible. The author builds the whole seminary 
program around this idea. By spiritual reading and meditation one gets 
to know God. The difference between spiritual reading and meditation, 
and the progress made when they are used in the right manner, are 
clearly explained. 

Mass and Holy Communion and nearness to Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament receive the emphasis they should by the author as means of 
perfecting our union with Christ. The means of learning to serve God are 
found in loving one’s neighbor and in study. Both of these subjects are 
presented in a convincing manner, with a number of examples not likely 
to be thought of by the seminarian. Great stress is laid upon charity in 
the seminary because of the opportunities found in living that type of 
life. It presents a challenge in getting along with others based on the 
great commandment and the doctrine of the mystical body. Just as all 
members suffer when one member of the body is hurt, so will all the 
members of the community be affected by holiness, or the lack of it, in 
one seminarian. The advice on good friendships is practical. The descrip- 
tion of what a good friend should be is worth remembering. 

Study is the expression of a seminarian’s love. Love of a seminarian 
now is no stronger than devotion to classwork, since study is the service 
Christ demands of one’s love. On the subject of study the author “lays 
it on the line” and shows the serious nature of the subject for those who 
are answering the call of Christ to teach all. 

Part two describes “Love’s Battle Gear.” The author faces the fact that 
those aspiring to the life of “other Christs” are the special objects of 
Satan’s designs. The weapons of Satan are enumerated and described 
well. There is much thought for consideration here, and the author gives 
ample space to dangers that could go unnoticed. The weapons Christ 
gave to souls in baptism and the other sacraments are reviewed, for now 
the seminarian is prepared to see a new application of these weapons in 
the life he now seeks as a priest. 

The rightful place of mortification in the seminarian’s battle gear is 
well planned by the author. Mastering mortification is presented by 
means of the virtues of humility and purity, mastering one’s mind and 
body. How mortification works for one is shown by comparing the spirit- 
ual life to a basketball game. Father Farrell shows clearly the need of 
teamwork and of being in condition to win. 

The weapon of weekly confession has its place in the battle gear of 
the seminarian and the value of frequenting this sacrament is described 
again in helping to drive out the “old man” within him. 

Devotion to Mary has its understandable place in the weapons used 
by the seminarian in his battle against the forces working to keep him 
away from a life of helping souls. Such devotion is built around the scene 
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at Calvary where St. John represented us and received Christ’s mother 
in our name. The seminarian is close to Mary and he must be, for from 
her he can best learn how to be “another Christ.” 

The rule of the seminary is presented in such a way that any young 
man on entering the seminary will see its reasonableness and its super- 
natural value. Father Farrell emphasizes that true greatness and true 
holiness are found in obeying rules for, “saints are made not by doing 
extraordinary things, but simply by doing ordinary things extraordinarily 
well.” 

The closing chapter repeats the invitation, “Come, follow me.” The 
need of priests, the need of fostering one’s vocation are explained. A 
look to the future and what it holds, what one who is following his call 
must do about it and the heights to which he should aspire are high, but 
realistic. The admonition on the need to go all-out for Christ is repeated. 
No half-way measures are to be tolerated. The words of our Lord are 
quoted to bring out this point. This is of special value, for many, upon 
entering the seminary, hold back and fail to give themselves wholly and 
entirely to the work of forming a vocation. They seem to feel that they 
have to bargain with Christ, or that he should prove to them that his 
invitation is worth accepting. If this were the only point remembered 
and were put into practice by the young seminarian, it would be well 
worth reading. 

Rev. Witiiam P. LEONARD 


CATHOLICS ON CAMPUS. By William J. Whalen. Bruce Publishing 
Company, 125 pages, $1.25. 


For the five hundred thousand Catholic students presently in secular 
colleges and universities, the spiritual life is no luxury. It is a matter of 
either swimming or drowning. In an effort to help these students William 
J. Whalen has written his Catholics on Campus. The author’s personal 
background includes Notre Dame and Marquette Universities, as well as 
Northwestern and Purdue. 

The author believes it essential to enlist all Catholic students on sec- 
ular campuses into the Newman Club apostolate. This is necessary to 
preserve their interior life—which is to say their Catholicity. In the 
chapter entitled “Your Spiritual Life,” he outlines a positive program, 
some of which should be feasible for any student: daily Mass, frequent 
confession, private prayer, Rosary devotions, Stations of the Cross, spirit- 
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ual reading, retreats, special lectures, courses in faith and morals, Church 
history, apologetics, the Bible. 

Other chapters are titled “Establishing Life’s Priorities,’ “Sex on 
Campus,” and “Special Moral Problems.” The last-named takes up three 
areas: drinking, cheating, and objectionable books. 

Mr. Whalen presents the Catholic student with the challenge of be- 
coming a mature, well-informed, and virtuous man or woman. His ap- 
proach is eminently practical, readable, and well-balanced. An exception 
would be his paragraph on page 86, dealing with the Church’s stand on 
the morality of sexual acts. The paragraph is ambiguous and altogether 
too brief. Perhaps a footnote reference to Gerald Kelly’s Modern Youth 
and Chastity would enable the reader to form a better judgment on these 
delicate matters. 

Other chapters are: “Types of American Campuses,” “In the Class- 
room,” “Successful Study Habits,” “Student Activities,’ “Greek or In- 
dependent?,” and “After Graduation: Will You Make Your Contribu- 
tion?” Appendix A gives a list of active Newman Clubs. Appendix B 
gives the Official Policy of the National Association of Newman Club 
Chaplains. 

While much more could be said in regard to the many topics which 
he mentions, Mr. Whalen has come up with some worthwhile ideas and 
suggestions. This reviewer h«pes that other writers will develop further 
these ideas. Not one or two, but many books will be needed to help New- 
man chaplains handle the nine hundred thousand Catholics who will, 
according to reliable estimates, flock to secular campuses by 1970. 

Many groups of persons should be acquainted with this book: Newman 
chaplains, parish priests, Catholic high school officials, Catholic teachers 
in public high schools, parents of college-bound young people, libraries, 
and Confraternity of Christian Doctrine workers. The problem will be to 
get this or a similar book into the hands of those who need it most. 
Catholics would do well to read it carefully before they get on campus, 
or at least within a short time after arriving. 

R. S. Trutrer, O.P. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY. By Dom Gabriel Braso, O.S.B. The 
Liturgical Press, 247 pages, $3.50. 


“Spirituality,” Dom Braso defines, “is the peculiar way of conceiving 
and of realizing the ideal of the Christian life.” In his Liturgy and S pirit- 
uality, Dom Braso, Prior of the Benedictine Abbey of Montserrat, en- 
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deavors to show what liturgical spirituality is, and what conception and 
realization of the Christian ideal is to be found in the liturgy. 

To present this picture of liturgical spirituality, he discusses the mean- 
ing of spirituality (chapter one) and the spirituality of the Church as 
such, distinct from any of the particular forms or schools of spirituality 
found within the Church (chapter two). He then reviews the history of 
the Church’s spirituality (chapter three), the doctrinal foundations of 
the liturgy (chapter four), and the characteristics of liturgical spirituality 
(chapter five). He concludes with considerations of the individual’s con- 
tribution to the liturgy (chapter six), the organization of private spiritual- 
ity and devotions around the liturgy (chapter seven), and the role of 
pastoral action with regard to the liturgy (chapter eight). 

The treatment of these matters is informative rather than devotional, 
instructive rather than inspiring. The theology of the doctrinal sections 
is not always such that it would stand up under close scrutiny. The 
judgments of the historical sections are overly critical of the spirituality 
of the past, and the observations of the pastoral sections are often prosaic. 
In every section there is a tendency to prolong unduly the consideration 
of one or another point. 

Despite these disadvantages, the second chapter of the book on the spir- 
ituality of the Church deserves everyone’s consideration. And those who 
carry out the traditional exercises of the spiritual life—meditation, spirit- 
ual reading, etc.—will find in the seventh chapter a general orientation 
and some helpful suggestions for organizing their personal piety around 
the liturgy. Chapter eight on the liturgy and pastoral action stresses the 
need for sound theological instruction and education as a precursor for 
genuine liturgical renewal, pages deserving the attention of priests and 
pastors. 

Liturgy and Spirituality only begins to meet the great problem requir- 
ing theoretical and practical solution today—how to synthesize the spirit- 
uality peculiar to the liturgy with the spirituality developed in the past 
ten to fifteen centuries. Until this problem is solved, the liturgical re- 
vival will spread slowly. Unless it is solved, either the liturgical revival 
will be more formalism, or the incalculably valuable heritage of the 
past centuries will be lost. 

CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


THE EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES. By Rev. Nicholas Liesel. 
The Newman Press, 1960, $4.95. 


The ecumenical: movement promoted by Pope John’s summoning of 
a universal council of the Church has occasioned in Catholic books and 
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periodicals a flood of information about the Eastern liturgies. If they 
were as widely read, Latin Catholics of the West would now be more 
aware of the intricacies of the liturgy of their Eastern brethren than 
they are of their own rites. However, the books and articles heretofore 
written on this subject are, in the majority of cases, meant to be read 
only by the professional liturgist or, at most, by layfolk with highly de- 
veloped (and rare) taste for things liturgical. The Eastern Catholic 
Liturgies, by Father Nicholas Liesel, is unlike many other books on this 
subject; it is a popularization, and one which may even become popular. 

It is Father Liesel’s opinion that the best way to appreciate the East- 
ern Liturgies is to assist at them: “an ounce of seeing is worth a pound 
of reading.” Though everyone will agree with him in theory, it is im- 
possible for many ever to witness them, so Father Liesel has done the 
next best thing by filling his book with photographs of the various rites. 

In a brief introduction, the author describes the hierarchical organi- 
zation of the Eastern churches, and gives statistics on the number of 
adherents to the various rites. The book proper treats of twelve uniate 
rites. Three points are discussed about each of them: its history, the 
structure of its Mass, and the principal points of interest in its liturgy. 
All of this runs to four or five pages per rite. The remaining 168 pages 
are devoted to photographs. 

The quality of the photographs is uneven, although all are credited 
to the same photographer, T. Makula. While they are not the type of 
picture one would enter in competition, all are suitable and picture sig- 
nificant parts of the liturgies effectively; they are large and pin-point the 
action clearly. 

This book would be very suitable for the libraries of Catholic high 
schools and colleges. 

EPHREM Maries, O.P. 


THE SECULAR JOURNAL OF THOMAS MERTON. By Thomas 
Merton. Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 223 pages, $0.50. 


Writers do not become so overnight, nor do spiritual men; hence it 
is a sheer delight to trace, if not in genesis, at least in some antecedent 
form of development, the many ideas and subject-matters that interested 
the young man-about-New York, Thomas Merton, in the two or three 
years before he entered the Trappist monastery. To do so in the com- 
pact, attractive Dell edition of his Secular Journal is an added pleasure. 

The selections were chosen by the author himself from various entries 
in two or three large handwritten diaries which he kept while attending 
Columbia University, living in Greenwich Village, on vacation in Cuba, 
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and as professor of English at St. Bonaventure’s University, Olean, New 
York. In 1941, before leaving to join the Trappists, Thomas Merton 
gave the typescript to his friend, the Baroness Catherine de Hueck, 
founder of Friendship House, together with any royalties that should 
accrue to the work should it sometime find a publisher. After twenty 
years, this has happened, and the Baroness and her mission of Catholic 
Action are in the young monk’s debt. 

To follow this young intellectual—really, a Christian humanist—- 
through the mental and spiritual development of these years is an ex- 
perience of unique cultural enrichment. As we turn the pages we see 
that everything in God’s creation is of interest to him, as he comments, 
sometimes tartly, sometimes profoundly, but always compassionately, on 
his readings: Dante, Blake, Kierkegaard, Dylan Thomas, John of the 
Cross; his travels: Cuba and the shrine of Our Lady of Camaguey; 
people: their reactions at an art exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
Negro children in a play in Harlem; his friends: Ed Rice, Bob Lax, 
and Gerdy; and the deep things of God, such as his touching account 
of a retreat he made in the Trappist Abbey of Gethsemani he was 
(though unknowingly at the time) so soon to enter, and with which his 
whole being was exercised. These, and a multitude of other entries are 
beautifully blended into what are 223 pages of luminous witness to the 
searching of a young man bent on a total dedication to God, because of 
which “no thing human is alien.” Here too is a zest for ideas, and a love 
for “all things counter, original, spare, strange,” as Hopkins wrote in 
“Pied Beauty.” 

Any one who has some acquaintance with the writings of Thomas 
Merton, whether with one or with all of his thirty or so volumes, will 
be little surprised at the spiritual profundity, variety, and wide scope of 
interest of this young man who so soon after putting down these col- 
loquial and informal jottings was to enter a monastery, where he would 
(unwittingly) become the best known monastic writer in the country, 
and whose writings would be translated into almost every language, in- 
cluding Chinese and Sanskrit. No one should miss this journal, which is 
a sine qua non to knowing something of the workings of God in the 
mind and heart of this gifted monk. 

StsTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


WHEAT AND COCKLE. By Sister Mary Estelle, O.P. St. Paul Press, 
282 pages, $3.50. 


This life-sketch introduces English readers for the first time to Blessed 
Margaret of Savoy, a little-known Dominican of the fifteenth century. 
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Many of the problems she faced are with us today—wars and rumors of 
wars which, though they may seem to us to be on a very small scale, still 
were a constant threat to Blessed Margaret, her family, and her con- 
temporaries. Then there was the question of Church unity, so much the 
more real to us, in these days of preparation for a Church council. These 
difficulties were real and personal to Blessed Margaret, Princess of 
Savoie-Achaia. 

Asked at an early age to enter into a state marriage which might help 
to maintain a shaky peace, she consented to marry a widower. Margaret’s 
parents were dead, and she herself had always longed to be a religious, 
but at the bishop’s request, which she saw as the expression of God’s 
will in her regard, she gave her consent to the marriage. 

When Margaret’s husband died she was still quite young, and as they 
had had no children there seemed no reason why she might not now 
embrace the religious life which had been her girlhood dream. At first 
she retired to one of her castles with some other women and lived an 
informal religious life under a rule of their own. In time they became 
Dominican conventual tertiaries. Still later she was able to do as she had 
always wished and take solemn vows in a monastery of the Second Order, 
although even then she had special permission to leave the monastery 
when it might be necessary. She died in 1464, and her body is still 
incorrupt. 

The style is informal, straightforward, and unadorned. Historical ex- 
planations are sufficient to follow Margaret’s life intelligently, yet they 
never usurp the reader’s interest for their own sake. Still, one does finish 
the book with a much clearer picture of this confused and confusing 
period of history. 

Sister Mary Estelle has introduced to her readers a medieval woman 
whose life was indeed very different from the life of today, yet she 
emerges as, not only very convincing, but not too different actually from 
the women of today. Margaret’s sanctity consisted in complete adherence 
to the will of God in all things as the principle of her life and work. The 
miraculous, the extraordinary, and the extreme mortifications so com- 
mon in the lives of the saints of that time have very little place in this 
story. In this the author has introduced us to one who will appeal to 
people of all times and places. The accidentals of the lives of medieval 
saints may differ radically from those of our time, tending to make them 
seem to us less understandable and imitable. But in its essence sanctity 
does not change and that is what Sister Mary Estelle has shown in this 
life of a woman so different and yet so like ourselves, if we would only 
make the will of God our one guiding principle. 


SIsTER Mary Vircinia, S.V.M. 
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FRANCOIS DE SALES. By Michael de la Bedoyere. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 254 pages, $4.00. 


St. Vincent de Paul once said of St. Francis de Sales: “Many a time 
I asked myself with astonishment how a mere creature could reach so 
high a degree of perfection, given human frailty. . . . Recalling his 
words, I felt them to be so admirable that I could only see in him the 
person who most nearly reproduced the Son of God living on earth.” 
This is high praise coming from a saint. Fortunately, along with the 
perfection of his life St. Francis de Sales retained a quality which at- 
tracted even the imperfect: he was eminently human and approachable. 
As he once said, “I should talk little, but so well that others may enjoy 
meeting me again rather than think how boring this would be.” Con- 
sequently, to those who are physically weak or are otherwise afraid to 
embark upon the spiritual life, St. Francis is a particularly imitable 
saint who does not frighten the timid with the harsh austerities prac- 
ticed by many other saints. His is the school of devout humanism; and, 
since this is the area in which most modern laymen feel their attraction 
to sanctity, it is especially timely that this new biography by Michael 
de la Bedoyere should appear. 

This is the first life of St. Francis to be attempted by an English- 
speaking writer in recent years. Francois de Sales is well worth reading: 
it is interesting throughout and omits the multitude of historical facts 
that would fail to interest the average reader. (Incidentally, it would 
probably do well as refectory reading in many religious communities. ) 
This life is not intended to be a definitive or exhaustive work of scholar- 
ship, but aims at acquainting the average reader with a great saint 
whose virtues can be imitated in our own day and culture. Of particular 
value is De la Bedoyere’s account of the close friendship between St. 
Francis and St. Jane Frances de Chantal. Like the friendship that grew 
between Blessed Jordan of Saxony and Blessed Diana d’Andalo (which 
is the subject of Father Gerald Vann’s most recent book, To Heaven 
With Diana), their relationship was based upon a strong human attrac- 
tion which they prudently directed to the supernatural friendship of 
charity. 

I heartily recommend this biography to those who know little about 
one of the most influential of post-Reformation saints, the author of the 
Introduction to the Devout Life and the Treatise on the Love of God. 
Henri IV, King of France, remarked after meeting St. Francis, “A rare 
bird indeed; devout, learned, and a gentleman into the bargain . . . he 
is the person most capable of restoring the ecclesiastical order to its 
first splendor. He is gentle, good, and humble—deeply pious, but with- 


out useless scruples.” 
P SYLESTER F. MacNutt, O.P. 
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Brief Notices 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons of New York have provided us with a new trans- 
lation of Blessed Raymond of Capua’s life of St. Catherine of Siena. The 
work (The Life of St. Catherine of Siena, $4.95) needs no lengthy re- 
view, as it has always been the standard text for any literary, historical, 
or even fictional account of the fourteenth-century saint. Yet even those 
familiar with the old translations will want to read this one, as much for 
its smoothness as for its material, which is basic to any reliable under- 
standing of this “woman of the century.” Blessed Raymond has a way of 
telling this life story, so filled with the common and the uncommon, with 
action and with contemplation, with ordinary and extraordinary virtue, 
in a way that indicates a deep penetration of the saint’s own intimate 
union with God. The generosity of the saint in returning the love of her 
Spouse, her patience with herself and with those who either did not 
accept her ideals or even reviled them, is a source of courage for every- 
one, but perhaps in a special way for today’s lay-apostle. This account 
of the saint’s life, now more than five centuries old, is in its new trans- 
lation likely to continue to fascinate, to delight, and occasionally to 
shock. The book makes its own peculiar contribution to the splendor and 
glory surrounding the memory of St. Catherine of Siena during this fifth 
centenary year of her canonization. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 


Manual for Retreat Masters by Father William, O.C.D. (Bruce, 
$1.50) is an easily read paperback that will prove an interesting and val- 
uable study for any priest who is called upon to give retreats to youth. 
Seminarians, too, who work with teen-agers will appreciate this eminent- 
ly practical booklet that deals mainly with the spiritual needs of young 
people and the methods most likely to help them realize these basic inner 
needs. Father William is especially helpful in suggesting the type of 
material that can be used in high school retreat conferences, and he 
gives excellent examples of how this necessary material can be presented 
by the speaker in an interesting and persuasive way. 


SYLVESTER F. MacNutrt, O.P. 


It is encouraging to find a book that is written for minor seminarians 
to start them on the way of mental prayer. In Daily Meditations for 
Seminarians (by Valentine Young, O.F.M.Cap., Franciscan Herald 
Press, $1.75), the seminarian is told, “Mental prayer plays an important 
role in your daily life,” and he is being taught a very important truth. 
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St. Charles Borromeo is reported to have said that he would not ordain 
a man who was not proficient in meditation. If one is to be proficient 
by the time of ordination he must begin early. 

The subject matter is simple and to the point. The resolutions should 
give good direction to the seminarian. The introduction of the book 
sums it up well by saying, “A fervent application to the thoughts here 
set down will bring new viewpoints and approaches to one with such 
high ideals as the minor seminarian.” 

Rev. Ratpu A. THOMPSON 


“All the books written about the priesthood nowadays treat it either 
from an ascetic and therefore abstract point of view, or are written about 
the priest at work, about the priest in a minor key, as it were. . . . [They] 
begin with the man’s priestly activity. And this is absurd. One cannot 
know the psychology of the priest without knowing the spiritual earth- 
quake bespoken by ordination.” Father Descalzo, in A Priest Confesses 
(Academy Guild Press, $3.95), attempts to convey some impression of 
that “earthquake” to his readers, with whom he shares in an intimate 
and personal way the thoughts and feelings which he recalls from the 
periods immediately preceding and following his ordination to the priest- 
hood. The story is vividly and graphically told, in a style which at times 
borders on the purple. What particularly impresses the reader, however, 
is the tremendous faith and earnestness of the author. A Priest Confesses 
is a moving appreciation of the wonder, the joy, and the sorrow, of be- 
ing a priest. 


One might safely hazard the guess that few pieces of Legion of Mary 
literature will be as comprehensive, clear, or as well done as Spiritual 
Formation in the Legion of Mary, by Denis M. McAuliffe, O.P. (Mont- 
fort Publications). The author explains the duty to the apostolate, the 
need of a lay-apostolate, the necessity of spiritual formation, and an ideal 
plan of spiritual formation for its members. The Legion provides the 
serious lay person with a definite and workable program for personal 
holiness and participation in the work of the Church. A candid compar- 
ison of the aims and value of other spiritual organizations (e.g., Third 
Orders, etc.), along with an honest appraisal of the special features 
proper to the Legion, closes this persuasive little book. 


It is always interesting to see how a well-trained scholar, with the ex- 
perience of research, teaching, and writing behind him, handles a worthy 
subject. In his Spiritual Teaching of the New Testament (Newman, 
$5.50), Jules Lebreton, S.J., approaches the New Testament in search 
of its ascetical and mystical teaching. Following the main themes of the 
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Gospels and Epistles, he deploys about these subjects pertinent remarks 
from the Fathers of the Church, the lives of the saints, spiritual writers, 
and papal encyclicals, although questions in which a more modern read- 
er might be interested are not raised. 


Under the guidance of Father Charles Bouyer (Christian Initiation, 
Macmillan, $3.50), eight chapters of “discovery” await the reader who 
dares venture into the depths of Christian thought. In these pages one 
experiences anew some of the wonder felt by converts when they discover 
the faith. The meaning of the Lenten liturgy, and how it speaks to us of 
salvation from fearsome invisible forces which assail us, is excellently 
done. The discovery of the Cross, the Resurrection, and the Mystery of 
Christ, are sensibly and intelligibly set forth, and complement the re- 
newed interest in the Paschal solemnities. 


For those who wish to prepare for the ceremonies of next Holy Week 
with greater understanding and appreciation, The Liturgical Press has 
two useful little pamphlets, or rather booklets, The Meaning of Holy 
Week, by Father William O’Shea ($0.75), and Dom Jean Gaillard’s 
Holy Week and Easter ($0.65). Both works give short accounts of the 
history of the Paschal celebration, and take into account the new Reform. 


Are the Gospels historical writings, or the result of the devotion of the 
faithful, and is the Christ of history the same as the Christ of faith? Both 
of these problems are answered in Msgr. Cerfaux’s The Four Gospels 
(Herder & Herder, $3.00), a serious and rather difficult study of the 
traditional view of the “good news.” One can learn much of the debate 
which rages about the four gospels, something about the apocryphal 
gospels, and something about Christian life under the Gospels, in this 
work by a leading European scholar. 


The New Testament Reading Guide (The Liturgical Press, $4.20, or 
$0.30 per copy) consists of fourteen pamphlets, averaging some one 
hundred pages in length, giving the text of the New Testament along 
with two columns of very brief commentary. In the commentary, and 
especially in the introductions to each pamphlet, one will encounter much 
that is new and naturally much that is old as well. Review aids and dis- 
cussion topics appear at the end of each pamphlet. 


Ricuarp T. A. Murpny, O.P. 
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